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A Box of Stanley Corrugated Hinges 
Pleases the Man on the Job. 


The hinges are right, the screws are right, and 
the time saved in buying them is equal to a 
liberal saving in the price. 


The Hardware Man Is Happy, Too. 

And why not? He has sold a good pair of hinges at a good profit 
and he saved a lot of time on ‘the. sale, 
through having the hinges on his_ shelves 
packed one pairina box with screws. Are 
Stanley Strap and T- 
Hinges in Boxes on 
your shelves? They 
should be. See page 
89 for further infor- 
mation. Also page 
39 (Box Strapping) 
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“The Easiest Selling 
Merchandise 


in Our Store’ 





Referring to 1847 ROGERS BROS.a 
well known New England retail concern 
declares: 


‘We find it attractive, requiring very lit- 
tle care, and a ready seller, in fact we con- 
sider it the Easiest Selling Merchandise in 
Our Store.” 


‘“When a customer is shown a piece of 
silverware with the statement that it is 





I8A7 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


the question of quality and desirability is 
immediately settled and nothing remains 
to complete the sale but the selection of the 
pattern. [his is an easy matter as we can- 
not recall an instance when a customer 
failed to be pleased with one of the 
patterns which we carry. 


Let us help you make 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
‘the easiest selling merchandise” in your 
store. Write for circular |245-H. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


49-51 West 34th St.—NEW YORK—29-19 Maiden Lane 
5 North Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 150 Post St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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“p: 9 4” 
On the Door 


No matter how many different barn-door 
hangers a farrmer tries—he always comes back 
to “Big 4’’—and the Dealer who sells them. 


“Big 4°’ slides a door as easily as a pedal revolves a 
ball-bearing wheel and with about as little “push.” 


And the fact that “Big 4°” is secured to but one side of 
the door makes it much easier to attach than the clevis 
style hanger. All barn owners appreciate this feature. 


Besides they've learned by long experience that 
“Big 4”° will outlast the barn—built entirely of steel— 
no repairs. 


The “‘Braced”’ Rail for “Big 4°" Hangers is the strongest 
made—note the little lug that braces it below and insures 
a third more strength. 


Just drop a line for full details. 


National Mfg. Co. 


STERLING, ILL. 








Front View of ‘Big 4° 
Door Hanger 






Showing flexible 
feature of “Big #° 


anger 


Braced Rail _ 
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BAD BUGS MAKE BIG BUSINESS 


How Live Merchants Increase Profits Selling Sprayers 
By RIVERS A. PETERSON 
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With this array of exhibits they show the farmers who come to “Van’s” what is the matter with fruit, and why 
it should be sprayed 


recently, following the lines of various in- 

terurban roads in visiting hardware mer- 
chants in the smaller towns, a series of car cards 
constantly arrested our attention. They called 
attention to the location of “Van, the Tool Man” in 
Lansing. Naturally when we reached Lansing we 
were more or less familiar with “Vans” and had 
the locations of his store definitely fixed in our 
mind. We supposed that we would get some first 
hand information on the tool line, but something 
else attracted our attention before we had reached 
the inside of the store. 

Outside the store a number of barrel sprayers 
were lined up on the curbing. Now most hardware 
merchants sell some sprayers, so there is nothing 
surprising about seeing one of these machines 
about the store somewhere, but hardly a half dozen 
displayed on the sidewalk. As we turned to step 
in the door a window display featuring hand 
sprayers and spray materials arrested our atten- 
tion. Evidently this firm believed in going after 
the sprayer business. The subject of tools was for- 


A S we zig-zagged across the State of Michigan 


gotten for a while and we directed attention to 
sprayers. 

It was Tom Vandervoort to whom we first talked 
of sprayers. He did not seem to think there was 
anything out of the ordinary in a hardware man 
getting after the sprayer business like he intended 
to make something out of it, and the fact that his 
firm is selling from sixty to seventy-five barrel 
sprayers a year, to say nothing of countless hand af- 
fairs, had never made such a serious impression that 
he thought a trade paper would be interested. 

But we had talked to numerous hardware mer- 
chants who were selling sprayers and they had not 
given us figures of this size, so we naturally sought 
for the reason of unusual sales. 


Employs Horticulturist to Talk to Farmers 


Before we had gotten well under way with the 
questions we intended asking an open suit case 
lying on a desk arrested our attention. There was 
a bunch of dried up twigs, and apple and some 
other things that looked like toad stools to us, all 
arranged neatly in this suit case. Of course 
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Spring Needs 
§ 
at VAN’S 
8 
peti — 
a "| MN 
soca Fence. Grinders. . 
Barb Wire Fence. Wool 
Twine. 




















The oy Sprayer Gets The Bugs 


Because they lack vitality, 
and weak solution will do 
more work right now than 
twice as strong a little later. 
Don't let them get the.start 
of you. 

First spraying should be 
over right now. If you have 
not begun yet every day's 
» neans loss and damage. 

We have a full car of 
fresh goods. 











Dow’s Lime Sulphur 
the £4 "  Dow’s Arsenate of Lead 
Boudons— Hellabore—Rice Nicotine 
Sticky Tree Bandage 
17 Styles and Sizes of Pumps 
Hose—Nozzles 
Atomizers—Bamboo Poles 


Garden Tools, Lawn Rollers, Wheelbarrows 
Poultry Fence, Barb Wire 
Paints, Olls, Varnish 
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Spray Now 
VAN 


Has the Dope 

















Steel Wheel Roller Skates . 








Best Ball Bearing Skates suas 








Pizen For Every Pest That Ever Pestered. 


And an expert bugologist on 
the job all the time to tell your 
> troubles too, and steer you 
<x right. 

Lime-Sulphur Solution. 

.4m% Arsenate of Lead. 

» Paris Green—Hellabone. 


Ky Black Leaf 40 per cent. 





Pat. March 16 and Now. 
hy sy tana agg — 
end Jan. 25, sg00, 


Rose Nicotine—Pine Tar 






VA 





Spray Now 


Hand Atomizers 
Miestine. , 25€, 40c, 50¢, 73€ 








THE TOOL MAN 
A. T. VanDervoort & Son, - Lansing 











Whale Oil Soap. 























Bucket Pumps 






















and that we can help you get him ‘‘now."’ 








of Lime, Hellebore. 





Knap-Sacks | ; 
$3, $4, $5 Will Assassinate 
Powder Dusters. 
Barrel All Insect 
Pumps Pests 
<~ U 
DD. ccnimhisnchbnatesiesee gente Pp We Have the 
$100 P I nin tl tn i ath gh eA eee $45 
amps ieteaaneigciiee | | Power Pesp $5 ww hee 
Reason."’ Right Stuff ht Everything in Spray Need Along 
Price, Intelligent oveen ™ Material. Lime Sulphur This Line: 
Solution, for Scale and ion 
Don’t forget that the Lice should be used now 
. ¥ “Tell Us Your 
44 97 Arsenate of Lead, Blue a 
Early Sprayer Gets the Bug Vitrol, Rose Nicotine, wel Troubles” 
Sulphur, Whale Oil Soap, Fish Oil, Chloride —— 














A.T. Van Dervoort & Son 
LANSING MICHIGAN . 








V AN & The TOOL MAN 
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THE TOOL MAN 
A. T. VanDervoert & Sons 


Lansing 























Some of “Van's” advertising in daily newspapers on spraying 


we wanted to know what it was all about. 


“Oh,” said Mr. Vandervoort, “that is the grip 
our sprayer expert uses in talking to farmers about 
spraying.” 

“Sprayer expert?” we questioned. ‘Why, yes, 
the man who spends a good deal of his time in our 
store at this season and shows the farmers who 
come to us the various ills that an orchard is heir 
to, and then tells them how to spray to overcome 
those diseases and germs. You see each piece of 
wood in that case was taken from a tree that has 
some one of the numerous diseases that cut down 
the apple crop and the price of the fruit that is 
gathered. Now this expert of ours knows all about 
those things and he tells them to the farmers who 
come here for advice.” 


We began to see a great light. “Oh, yes, you 


sort of make the farmer want to spray and then 
you sell him the sprayer to do it with,” we com- 
mented. He smiled, and guessed that was about 
the size of it. 





‘“‘And you said something about the farmers who 
come here for advice,’ we suggested, following a 
lead that had almost been overlooked. 

“Well, you see we advertise the fact that we 
have a ‘pizen for every pest that ever pestered’ and, 
‘an expert bugologist on the job all the time to tell 
your troubles to, and steer you right,’” said Mr. 
Vandervoort. 

And again we could see the light breaking. Ex- 
pert bugologist, samples of bug infested trees, bad 
apples, sensible advertising talk, sprayers on the 
side walk, window display of sprayers, customers 
coming in, sales, profits and so on until the money 
got to the bank. 

And then we got to wondering about the expert. 
We have known lots of hardware salesmen who 
were bug experts but not in the tree-bug line. How 
on earth did a store ever develop an agriculturist 
into a salesman. But this matter was soon cleared. 
The “bugologist” at Van’s is a student in the agri- 
cultural school at Lansing, and he is making a spe- 
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Spray outfit sold by the Jones Aldrich & Moreau Company in a small town 


cial study of horticulture. Thus he has gained all 
the knowledge needed to show the farmers, how, 
when and why they should spray, and he does this 
during the time he is not in school and picks up a 
little side money. Then after he has convinced Mr. 
Customer that he is overlooking opportunities if 
he does not kill the bugs early, one of the salesmen 
in the store leads this customer over to the line of 
sprayers and soon has the order. We wondered if 
the hardware men in other towns would not be 
able to make the same arrangement with the 
teacher of agriculture in their schools and treble 
sales on sprayers. 


A Practical Hand Sprayer Demonstration 


We have watched retail salesmen sell hand spray- 
ers in other stores, but paid particular attention 
when a customer walked into Van’s and asked to see 
a sprayer “like that in the window.” You know 
most men take the sprayer down and give it a pump 
or two, talk about how well made it is and then 
try to close the sale. Well, the procedure followed 
in this case was a little different. A machine kept 
real handy to the front of the store was shown to 
the customer. A few licks with the pump and he 
was told how easy it was to get the pressure up, 
then the nozzle was turned and in a second a fine 
mist of spray was covering the floor. Simple little 
demonstration, tank filled with water, but it was 
amusing how quick the prospect wanted to take 
hold of the hose and do the spraying himself. Well, 
of course, the sale would have been poorly closed if 
the man had not carried out some spraying mixture 
with him, adding no little to the net profits of the 
transaction. 


Got the Business by Giving it Attention 


They say some years ago the sprayer business in 
Lansing was pretty well divided. Mr. Vandervoort 
got rather ambitious and started to increase the 
amount he was getting. He specialized the line, 
knew what to spray and when, and the farmers 
about that section just got the habit of going to 
Van’s whenever they wanted to know anything 
about spraying. We do not have to add that Van 


is getting a very large majority of the sprayer 
business in that section now, and that the business 
is getting larger each year. 

Spraying is on the increase all over the country. 
The truck and fruit farmers are just beginning to 
realize that they must spray consistently if the 
want best results. Experience shows that they be- 
gin with the smaller outfits, and, if the orchards 
are large enough, invariably end with a power 
machine. But the business is by no means confined 
to the country trade. With the proper amount of 
good common hard sense few householders cannot 
be made to see the economy of having a small 
sprayer at home to take care of the garden, white- 
wash the hen house, or do other of the various tasks 
which these little wonders will do. Many mer- 
chants are already alive to this opportunity and it 
is easy to find those who are selling anywhere from 
three to six dozen hand sprayers a year, and won- 
dering why others do not wake up, too. 


One Dollar a Minute in Sales 


“If you want to know anything about sprayers 
you had better go down the street and talk to Mr. 
Collis,” said a merchant to us in Benton Harbor. 

So we went to see Mr. Collis. He was busy in 
the back room of his shop when we came in, and 
peeping through the partition we saw he was talk- 
ing sprayers. In a short time he and his customer 
made their appearance. We watched the contract 
signed for $225, the order including a power ma- 
chine and various equipment, and thought we would 
get hold of Mr. Collis just as soon as the deal was 
closed and see what he knew about selling sprayers. 
The fates were unkind to us, however, for the deal 
was scarcely closed before some man came in and 
he and the proprietor immediately repaired to the 
show room. A moment later the chug of a gasoline 
engine could be heard and we knew some one else 
was learning things about sprayers. 

Patience is necessarily a part of a trade paper 
editor’s equipment, so we hung about the shop and 
saw another $225 deal closed. Then when we 
finally got hold of the proprietor he told of the third 
sale of the day, bringing his total to $600. As 
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near as we could figure out that meant selling at 
the rate of a dollar a minute, and that is a pretty 
fair record. 


Sells Power Machines from Catalog 


The first thing we noticed as we stepped from 
the car at Galesburg, Mich., a town of less than 
1,000 inhabitants, was a sprayer outfit standing be- 
fore the door of the Jones, Aldrich & Moreau Com- 
pany. This concern carries one or two barrel out- 
fits in stock and sells the power machines from 
catalog. It is not located in a district where there 
is a great deal of fruit raised but at that they have 
sold several power outfits. It has a greater demand 
for the barrel outfits and still more sale for the 
hand machines. 

We think the hardware man who really wants to 
make something out of the sprayer business will 
do well to follow the example of the Vandervoort 
store. In the first place know what your customer 
needs, then be prepared to show him why he needs 


Hardware Age 


it and sell it to him when he is convinced. Every- 
where, we are told, the demand for sprayers is on 
the increase. In fruit sections there are firms who 
devote their entire time to selling the machines. 
Rarely is outside soliciting done. The main thing 
is to have a sample or so in stock and know what 
you are talking about when you tell a customer why 
he should spray.. Then when you go after the hand 
sprayer business you want a good live window dis- 
play and should use some suggestive salesmanship 
on every housekeeper who visits your store. Does 
it pay? Well, we have not found any merchant 
who was selling the line who was considering giv- 
ing it up. That ought to be a good enough tip on 
that part of it. 


In a later issue HARDWARE AGE will present 
a spraying calendar and a list of remedies for 
“bad bugs” that will greatly assist those hard- 
ware merchants who desire to be well informed 
on the subject of spraying, and thereby in a 
better position to advise their farmer customers. 





NEWARK RETAILERS HOLD INTERESTING MEET 
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A flashlight photograph of the recent meeting of Newark, N. J., hardware merchants 


é es regular monthly meeting of the Newark 
Hardware and Supply Association was held 
in the Chamber of Commerce rooms Thursday 
evening, April 16. About twenty-five of the lead- 
ing hardware merchants of Newark and vicinity 
were present at the informal dinner which pre- 
ceded the business meeting. R. J. Atkinson, E. C. 
Knight and H. A. Cornell of the Brooklyn Hard- 
ware Association and Roy F. Soule, editor Hard- 
ware Age, were guests. 

The principal subjects of discussion were price 
lists and credits. The Brooklyn association has 
done splendid work on the price list subject during 
the past year and President Atkinson reviewed this 
work in a most interesting manner. He said: 
“Before we began an active campaign on this sub- 
ject prices in many Brooklyn hardware stores 
varied to different customers, to an alarming de- 
gree. The prices at which common items were 
quoted in a day’s business ran up and down like 
stock fluctuations on Wall street. Some of our 
members were quoting by guess and it was danger- 
ous business. One customer was charged 5c. for 
four stove bolts and the next one paid T0c. for six 
of the same bolts. This was true of dozens of 


articles and particularly true of such items as are 
bought and sold by list prices less discount. 

“We investigated the prices at which stove bolts 
were selling, struck an average and made up lists 
showing what the average retail prices really were. 
We found some competitors of the hardware deal- 
ers selling below our average prices on some items 
and our suggestions have put our members in pos- 
session of the truth. We have not asked them to 
use the retail price lists we supplied, but every 
man knows that these prices represent the ruling 
prices and they have acted accordingly. 

“We took up one list at a time. Bolts and screws 
will keep you busy for some months. Your success 
on one list will lead to others and gradually you 
will build up uniform lists that will put prices on 
these items, that will reflect “intelligence” to your 
customers rather than a “happy-go-lucky system” 
that is not meant to instill confidence.” 

The subject of manufacturers selling direct to 
consumers was injected into the meeting when a 
complaint was made by a member that one of his 
customers had been sold a quantity of galvanized 
pails direct. The matter of price was mentioned 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Mass Meeting on Stevens Bill 


A COMMITTEE for the promotion of the interests 

of retail merchants has been organized by 
the American Fair Trade League. Francis L. Plum- 
mer, 169 West Seventy-eighth street, New York 
City, is secretary. R. J. Atkinson, president of 
the Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Association, and 
J. M. Kohlmeier, of the Hardware Supply Dealers’ 
Association of Manhattan and the Bronx, are 
prominently interested in the work of this com- 
mittee. 

This committee has called a mass meeting to be 
held Friday evening, April 24, in Aeolian Hall, 
New York City. The purpose of this demonstration 
is to give definite form to the views of retailers of 
the Metropolitan district as to their wishes in con- 
nection with pending anti-trust legislation at 
Washington. 

The Stevens bill, H. R. 13,305, which is regarded 
as one of the strongest measures ever drawn in the 
interest of the independent merchant, -will be ex- 
plained and discussed by the gentleman who intro- 
duced it in Congress, Raymond B. Stevens, mem- 
ber of Congress from New Hampshire. Among 
other speakers will be Walter I. McCoy, member 
of Congress from New Jersey; Dr. Lee Galloway, 
professor of economics at New York University; 
Nicholas Ehrlich, president of the Independent Re- 
tail Tobacconists’ Association of America; Alfred 
D. Woodruff, manager of the Food Supply Store 
maintained by the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Conditions of the Poor; J. Leyden 
White (Joel Blanc), whose writtings have brought 
him and his remarkable personality into the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of retailers throughout 
the country; Ellis L. Howland, the well-known 
trade writer, and others if time permits. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, president of the New York 
Pharmaceutical Conference, will preside. 


Cleveland Retailers Meet 


A* an open meeting of the Cleveland Retail Hard- 
ware Association, Cleveland, Ohio, held April 
15, an interesting talk on “Service in the Retail 
Store” was given by A. D. Joyce, manager of sales 
and distribution of the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland. Mr. Joyce talked along the line of ef- 
ficiency in a retail hardware store and brought out 
a large number of very interesting and valuable 
points. His talk was followed by a moving picture 
display by a representative of the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company. Quite a few Cleveland retailers 
accepted the invitation to attend the meeting and 
several of these made application to join the asso- 
ciation. 


Disston & Sons Elect Officers 


A* a meeting of the board of directors of Henry 

Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, held April 
13, the following officers were elected: President, 
William Disston; first vice-president, Edmond B. 
Roberts; second vice-president, William D. Disston; 
treasurer, Hamilton Disston. 


THE MECHANICS’ SPECIALTIES COMPANY of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been incorporated to manufacture and whole- 
sale hardware, with a capital of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are James H. Devereaux of New York City, 
and Louis Golly and Joseph Yenzer of Brooklyn. 
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“Too Many Regional Banks” 
—F’., H. Payne 


Hat the United States will eventually reduce 

the number of regional banks to three or four 
is the opinion of F. H. Payne, treasurer of the 
Greenfield Tap & Die Company, Greenfield, Mass., 
who spoke on this and other subjects relating to 
business conditions before the Hardware Club of 
Chicago on last Wednesday. 

Mr. Payne recounted a meeting recently held in 
New York City, which was attended by currency 
experts from London, Paris and Berlin. These 
men had shown how the regional banks in those 
countries had served their purpose best when re- 
duced to a small number. 

Discussing the business situation, the speaker 
said that it was not good at present, and he did 
not expect to see a large volume until fall. He 
stated that the records of this year compare favor- 
ably with those of 1911 and 1912, but were below 
the mark of 1913. 

He attributed conditions in this country largely to 
the fact that the railroads are not buying, though 
he showed that a business depression existed in 
foreign countries as well as the United States. He 
stated that, according to his belief, the manufac- 
turers of the East would be glad to see the railroads 
granted an increase in freight rates, and thought 
they deserved it. 

Mr. Payne is returning to Greenfield from a visit 
to Houston, Texas, where he attended a meeting of 
the mill and machinery supply dealers. 


Obituary 


GEORGE W. MORLEY, SR., died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. George Boyd, at Atlanta, La. Mr. 
Morley was one of the most prominent business men 
of Saginaw, Mich., and was one of the founders of the 
Morley Brothers hardware concern, of which he has 
been the president since its inception. Mr. Morley was 
born in Rockport, N. Y., in 1831. He is survived by 
his brother, two sons and a daughter. 

LEVI KRAMER, a retired hardware merchant of Canal 
Winchester, Ohio, fell from a load of hay and frac- 
tured his skull. He died shortly afterward. Mr. 
Kramer was 71 years old and had been engaged in the 
hardware business for many years. 

FRANK W. BAKER, proprietor of Baker’s hardware 
store at Asbury Park, N. J., and one of the city’s 
leading business men, died at his home recently. Mr. 
Baker was born in Media, Pa., 52 years ago. He re- 
ceived his early training in a hardware store con- 
ducted by Colonel James W. Hawley. Eleven years ago 
Mr. Baker purchased the hardware business of J. D. 
Newlin and developed it until it became one of the 
leading institutions of its kind in that section. 


R. L. NEAL of R. L. Neal & Co., a prominent hard- 
ware man of Parkersburg, W. Va., died recently, aged 
56. Mr. Neal first entered the hardware business with 
his brother-in-law, J. F. Bradenbaugh, who was con- 
nected with Carlin & Fulton, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Neal 
established the R. L. Neal & Company firm in 1885, and 
was actively connected with it until his sudden death. 


WILLIAM NICHTHAUSER died at his home in New 
York City, aged 47. Mr. Nichthauser came to this 
country in 1884. Soon afterward he engaged in the 
manufacture of tinware and organized the firm of 
Nichthauser & Levy with a factory in Long Island 
City. 

Mrs. CHARLES H. CONOVER, wife of the vice-president 
of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company, died last 
Thursday at her residence, 1520 North State street, 
Chicago. Mrs. Conover had been in rapidly failing 
health since her return from Bad Nauheim last year. 
Prior to her marriage she was Miss Delia Boardman, 
daughter of a Marshalltown, Ia., banker. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, two daughters and a son. 





























By E. T. KEYSER 


66 IMME a box of twenty-two shorts,” de- 
; manded the red-haired boy. 
“Black or smokeless?” asked the 
dealer. 

“Smokeless.” 

“That’s the third box you've bought this week,” 
said the dealer as he handed over the purchase. 
“‘How’s the rifle shooting?” 

“Fine,” answered the boy. “Father says that if 
I practice a lot more I’ll soon be able to hit a barn 
without going inside to do it.” 

“What do you clean the barrel with?” the dealer 
wanted to know. 

“Oh, some rags and a steel rod that I traded from 
Freckles Smith.” 

“That’s bad,” said the dealer. ‘“You’ve been 
using a lot of those smokeless cartridges and, unless 
you give the gun a proper cleaning, and pretty soon 
at that, you won’t be able to hold onto a coal-hod 
at fifteen feet. Smokeless ammunition is accurate 
and quiet, but, when you use it, it’s up to you to 
clean the gun after every day’s shooting—or else 
you will find that your rifling is corroding and the 
barrel losing its accuracy.” | 

“Gee,” said the boy, “what am I going to do 
about it?” 

“Well,” said the dealer, “the first thing is to care- 
fully bury that steel rod where you will never find 
it again and to get one of brass which won’t ruin 
the rifling. The second is to get one bristle and one 
wire brush and massage the inside of the barrel 
after every shooting match with some nitro solvent 
and gun grease. It will be a heap cheaper to do 
this than to buy a new barrel. Here, take this 
clipping, it tells how to do the trick, and this catalog 
of cleaning tools—that will help you out. Bring 
back the clipping to-night, if you can.” 

“Thanks,” said the boy, and disappeared. 


66 HEN did you hang up a shingle as a gun 
doctor?” asked the customer, who had just 
stepped in. 

‘When I commenced to sell shooting irons,” an- 
swered the dealer. “It didn’t take me long to digest 
the fact that the boy who used a rifle or shotgun 
was going to need such things as cleaning rods, 
brushes, grease and solvents, as well as ammunition. 
He might not know that he did need ’em, but it 
would be my job to educate him to the fact, and the 
best way for me to hand out the right dope to him 
was to study up a little on the matter.” 

“Did the returns justify the amount which you 
paid for books on the subject?” queried the cus- 
tomer. 

“Books nothing!” snorted the purveyor of hard- 
ware. “Why should I spoil a twenty dollar bill 
collecting a shelf full of sportsman’s literature, 
written by men who used black powder and carried 
a hand cannon across the fields, when the people 
who are building the arms that we use to-day tell 
just how to treat them in each new catalog that 
they publish?” 

“For $17.86 I can accumulate a library, postage 
paid, which would help me to write a treatise on 
the ancestry of firearms and trace the pedigree of 
the modern quail killer, but for a postage stamp I 
can get all the information that I need to show my 
customers how to do good enough shooting to keep 
them interested, also purchasing ammunition and 
extras—which is what I am looking for.” 

“But is the boy’s trade worth catering to?” asked 
the customer dubiously. 

“It sure is,” said the dealer. 


— you and I were kids our allowance was 
about one dollar per moon. We used a 
muzzle-loader and bought black powder by the half 
or quarter pound and a few G. D. caps, and we 
wadded with newspaper or vacant hornet nests. If 
we were affluent enough to own a breech-loader, we 
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reloaded brass cartridge shells or used paper cases 
until they were worn out. 

“What rifle shooting we did was with an imported 
Flobert, which could shoot around a corner and 
which only made a hit after the owner had learned, 
by experience, just how far away from the mark to 
aim. As a result, none of us were particularly good 
prospects for the hardware dealer, but times have 
changed since those days. 

“To-day, for about the same amount as the bias- 
shooting Flobert or the gas-pipe single-barrel once 
cost, the schoolboy can equip himself with a small- 
bore rifle which will shoot where it is pointed, or 
a breech-loading shotgun, which will encourage him 
to try some trap shooting at clay birds. 

“The modern boy has an allowance which would 
have made you and I feel so affluent that we would 
have invaded Wall Street and exchanged compli- 
ments with Jay Gould and other magnates of those 
times, and he spends this income with an airy non- 
chalence that would have made cold shivers craw! 
along the spinal columns of you and me. 


¢<C\EE those home tool kits? Well, did you ever 

think of how they would have made us happy 
in those days when we were doing our amateur 
carpenter work with a saw, a hammer and a jack- 
knife? 

“Boys are just the same tinkerers to-day, only 
they are building motor boats instead of water- 
wheels, and canoes instead of catapults, and the 
juvenile erector of a rabbit hutch or chicken run 
puts a pretty fair amount of cash into circulation 
for tools if you will give him half a chance to find 
how much trouble a good kit will save him.” 

“But don’t the tools cost more than the rabbit 
hutch?” was the customer’s inquiry. 

“What of it?” asked the dealer. “Don’t the 
women’s magazines of these United States have 
several millions of circulation—all built up on the 
fact that they are saturated with information and 
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directions for making rag carpets for only a few 
cents less than they may be obtained in the open 
market, also how to utilize the leftovers from dinner 
by combining ’em with something which costs twice 
as much as the original materials? And don’t the 
sportsmen’s magazines make their biggest hits by 
giving detailed dope on how, by the expenditure of 
twenty dollars worth of time, ten dollars worth of 
tools and considerable ability, a cast off army rifle 
may be transformed into something, almost as good 
as one which may be purchased new for $18?” 

“Which shows that it’s quite human to want to 
make something, and boys are usually human, to a 
wonderful extent—besides, their time is never ac- 
counted worth anything, which allows a bigger mar- 
gin for the purchase of tools.” 

“Yes, that sounds reasonable when you think it 
over,” admitted the customer. “But there are limits 
to even a generous allowance. What do you do 
when Young Hopeful gets to the end of his?” 

“The allowance is only the starting point when it 
comes to a youngster’s carpenter or machine shop,” 
explained the dealer. 

“The average parent is so delighted that the cash 
is not being spent for cigarets or worse that he’s 
only too glad to make up any moderate deficit, and, 
after sonny has made good on some particular stunt, 
paternal pride swells up to the point where the 
limit gets pretty near the roof. 

“In fact, you can often get into a family circle 
such things as drill presses, work benches and the 
like that the father would never have purchased if 
they had not arrived via Freddy’s mechanical 
genius, which must be encouraged.” 


é¢LJ-M-M,” said the customer, “that reminds me 
that my particular budding Edison has been 
yelling for an automatic drill. Got one on tap?” 
“Here are three,” said the dealer. “Better take 
this one. It’s the pattern that he decided upon yes- 
terday. One twenty-five. Thanks.” 
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NEW ANTI-TRUST BILL FRAMED 


Congressman Clayton Introduces Measure for Curbing Corporations 


By A. A. CHENAY 


ASHINGTON, April 19.—An 
W amended anti-trust bill was in- 
troduced in the House yesterday 
by Chairman Clayton, of the 
Judiciary Committee. It was at 
once referred back to the com- 
mittee and is now under consid- 
eration by that body. 

This revised measure is in 
. ' addition to the bill providing for 
the creation of an Interstate Trade Commission 
which also was brought in during the week with 
a favorable report from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

The amended Clayton measure follows, in sev- 
eral sections, the phrasing of the previous tenta- 
tive bill with respect to the question of price dis- 
crimination. It does not contain, however, the pro- 
vision of the former measure which aimed at pre- 
venting agreements to restrict resale prices. 

Section 2 of the bill now before the committee 
provides that any person who shall discriminate 
in price between different purchasers of commodi- 
ties in the same or different sections or communi- 
ties, with the purpose or intent to thereby injure 
or destroy the business of a competitor, either of 
such purchaser or the seller, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and punished by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both. 

It is provided, however, that discrimination in 
price shall be allowed on account of differences in 
the grade, quality, or quantity of the goods sold, or 
in order to make due allowance for differences in 
cost of transportation to various communities. 

A further provision of the Clayton bill allows 
persons engaged in selling goods, wares or mer- 
chandise in commerce to select their own customers. 

Section 3 of the revised measure provides: 

“That any person engaged in commerce, who 
shall lease or make a sale of goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, or other commodities, or fix a price charged 
therefor, or discount from, or rebate upon such 
price, on the condition or understanding that the 
lessee or purchaser thereof shall not use or deal in 
the goods of a competitor or competitors of the 
lessor seller, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $5000, or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court.” 








HERE has been much discussion of these two 
two sections of the new draft of the anti-trust 
measure by members of the Judiciary Committee, 
although no definite suggestions have as yet been 
made for changes. 

It is argued by those who oppose these monopo- 
listic sections that there is a widespread tendency 
in the commercial world for manufacturers to select 
certain dealers in towns and cities to handle their 
product exclusively, and that if the section were 
enacted into law it would deprive persons or cor- 
porations from the right of contracting as they 
should deem expedient in the pursuit of their sev- 
eral industries. This right, it is claimed, should 


never be challenged except in cases where such con- 
tracts were shown clearly to be in restraint of 
trade. 

The re-drafted Clayton bill contains a clause 
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exempting from the operation of the enactment 
fraternal, labor, consumers, agricultural or horti- 
cultural organizations, orders or associations oper- 
ating under the lodge system, instituted for the 
purpose of mutual help, and not having capital stock 
or conducted for profit. This provision, also, is 
likely to run against strong opposition as there is 
a decided antipathy in certain quarters against this 
alleged discrimination in favor of union labor and 
farmers’ organizations. The President, it has been 
made known, has been flooded with protests against 
the proposed exemption. 


HE House Interstate Commerce Commission has 
completed a re-draft of the bill to create an 
Interstate Trade Commission. It has been re- 
ported to the House and will be taken up for con- 
sideration looking to its passage immediately. 

The bill as reported provides for a commission 
of three members at a salary of $10,000 a year. 
All of the powers, authority and duties of the Bu- 
reau of Corporations and of the Commissioner of 
Corporations are transferred to the new commis- 
sion. 

The provisions of the bill removes entirely from 
the control of the President and the Secretary of 
Commerce the investigations conducted and the in- 
formation acquired by the commission under the 
authority heretofore exercised by the Bureau of 
Corporations. All such investigations may here- 
after be made upon the initiative of the commis- 
sion, within constitutional limitations, and the in- 
formation obtained may be made public entirely at 
the discretion of the commission. 

All corporations engaged in interstate commerce 
having a capital of more than $5,000,000 are re- 
quired to file annual reports, setting forth essential 
facts connected with the organization, stockholders, 
financial condition and general business conduct of 
the concern in question. 

Moreover, the commission is given the power to 
make classifications of corporations having a capi- 
tal of less than $5,000,000, which shall be required 
to make the same annual reports that are to be 
made by the large corporations. 

This power of classification, it is explained, will 
relieve the mass of smaller business concerns en- 
gaged in interstate commerce from the necessity of 
making such reports, while it reserves to the com- 
mission that discretion which it should have to pro- 
vide for rational publicity of bad practices in inter- 
state commerce without regard to the size of the 
concerns engaging in those practices. 

Compulsory publicity of an abstract of the an- 
nual and special report of each corporation is re- 
quired by the provision of section 17, through the 
inclusion of such abstract in the published annual 
report of the commission. 

It is contended, however, by Representative 
Covington, who acted as chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee drafting the measure, that the section con- 
tains ample safeguards to prevent the disclosure of 
those necessary trade secrets which are of no value 
to the public in promoting lawful competitive busi- 
ness, but which when disclosed simply afford an 
opportunity for injurious use by competitors. 


ENATOR CLAPP has introduced in the Senate 
a bill to prevent discrimination in prices and to 
provide for publicity of prices to dealers and public. 
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By C. E. WRIGHT 


HE spring “clean-up” fever is spreading all 
over the country like wild fire. Last week 
they had it in Philadelphia, and the week 


T 


previous the whole town was placarded with sil- 
houette drawings showing William Penn on top of 
the City Hall brushing the dirt and cobwebs off 
the tops of the surrounding high buildings. 

Very few cities have tackled the “clean-up” 
campaign with the earnestness with which it was 


carried out in Philedelphia. Every Tom, Dick and 
Harry in the entire community co-operated to make 
the city spick and span. This all happened coin- 
cident with the opening of the baseball season and 


the World’s Champions came home to a clean city. 


This was the second annual clean-up week. It 
was inaugurated a year ago by the Department of 
Public Health and Charities and was so successful 
that it will be a regular thing now—just like win- 
ning a baseball championship every fall. 

Springlike, the D. of P. H. and C. broke into 
poetry in announcing the “clean-up.” This is it: 


‘Why don’t they keep the streets a little cleaner?” 
You ask with deep annoyance not undue. 
“Why don’t they keep the parks a little greener?” 
Did you ever stop to think that THEY means 
YOU. 


But the D. of P. H. and C. was more successful 
in inducing the citizens to clean up than it was in 
writing poetry. Most every merchant in the city 
joined the movement and cleared the winter accu- 
mulation of rubbish from back yards, cellars, sta- 
bles, etc. Home owners planted grass seed and 
flowers, and in other ways co-operated to reduce 
dirt and filth to a minimum. 

The city co-operated by furnishing wagons to 
take away the refuse without charge. Warnings 
were issued against flies and mosquitoes and citi- 
zens were apprised of methods by which they can 
be exterminated to a great degree. The following 
information was given by the Philadelphia city 
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medical directors with regard to the breeding of 
flies and mosquitoes: 


House Flies Dangerous 


‘House flies are filthy and dangerous to human 
life. Born in filth, reared in filth, they feed upon 
filth and carry filth with them, not only causing 
annoyance, but marking a trail of disease and 
death wherever they go. 

“They carry them on the outside of their bodies 
‘like a dog carries fleas,’ and as many as 350,000 
germs have come from a single fly while he was 
wallowing in liquid food. They also carry many 
more germs inside their bodies, with which they 
may pollute food by their vomit and excrement. 

“Flies are known to be carriers of disease 
germs. Flies may give you typhoid fever, con- 
sumption, diarrhoea, dysentery, and other diseases. 
They come to your kitchens and dining rooms 
loaded with filth and germs from the privy vault, 
from the garbage can, from the manure pile, from 
the cuspidor, from the spit in the street, from de- 
caying animal and vegetable matter, and from the 
sick room. They alight on your food, in your 
drink, on the lips of your sleeping child, or per- 
haps on some open wound. 

“Sickness and death are traced directly to the 
agency of the fly. The story is disgusting, almost 
revolting, but it is true. It lies within your power 
to guard your family and yourself from this 
known carrier of infection. Will you not protect 
yourself and assist in fighting this menace to 
health? 


What to Do to Destroy the Fly 


‘Eliminate the breeding places of flies.”’ 

“The fly cannot develop from the egg, which 
must have undisturbed filth to grow in, in less than 
eight days; therefore, if all filth is cleaned up or 
destroyed at least once a week the eggs will not 
have time to develop and there will be no flies. 
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“Keep garbage receptacles tightly covered, if 
possible protect by screens, so that flies cannot 
reach the garbage. See that collections are made 
promptly and that no refuse remains upon the 
ground. If you live where garbage is not collect- 
ed, then burn or bury it. Use chloride of lime 
freely in receptacles and about places where they 
are kept. 

“Keep the stable clean, and place manure, old 
straw and other refuse of like nature in screened 
pit, vault, or they may be packed in tight boxes or 
barrels, which should be well covered. Use chlor- 
ide of lime freely and remove barrels or contents 
of pits once each week. 

“Screen all privies, vaults and vents to drain- 
age structures. See that they never overflow and 
use chloride of lime freely. 

“Pour kerosene into drains, keep drainage sys- 
tems in good order and repair all leaks at once. 

“Destroy the sawdust and ashes cuspidors; they 
are insanitary. 

“Keep the premises clear from accumulations of 
rubbish of all kinds. 


Protection Against Flies 


“Screen windows and doors. If you can’t screen 
the whole house, screen the kitchen and dining 
room. If you can’t screen the kitchen, at least 
screen the food, especially the milk, and, above 
all, screen the baby, its food, bottle and bed. 
Wire screens are the best, but mosquito netting 
can be used. 

“Keep flies away from the sick, especially those 
ill with typhoid fever or consumption. Kill every 
fly that enters the sick room. Promptly disinfect 
all discharges from patients. 

“Kill the flies as fast as they appear in the 
spring. The first flies multiply into millions in a 
season. 

“When you see flies gathering on anything in 
your house or premises remove it. The most flies 
are always found wherever there is the most filth 
and dirt. A bad odor will attract flies and a clean 
odor, such as the fragrance of flowers, will 
drive them away. _Keep everything clean and 
starve at least some of them to death. 

“In from a few hours to a day, depending upon 
the temperature and surrounding conditions, the 
eggs open and what we know as “wrigglers” 
emerge from them into the water on which they 
have been laid. These little “wrigglers” are about 
an eighth of an inch long, and, after changing 
their form in from five to seven days into what 
are generally called “tumblers,” in another five 
to seven days the covering of the head of the 





“tumbler” cracks and the adult winged mosquito 
emerges, ready to fly, and, in the case of the fe- 
males, to annoy and bite. 

“It is far easier and much more effective to de- 
stroy and prevent their breeding places than to 
attempt to kill off the adult mosquitoes. 


Places in Which Mosquitoes Breed 


“Examine your premises carefully and make 
sure that they are free from any place that might 
possibly serve as a breeding place for mosquitoes. 
Remember that the only requirement is that there 
shall be still water enough to last at least a week. 
A loose brick in the yard causing a depression in 
the pavement, neglected cups, buckets, barrels, 
chicken pans, watering troughs, bottles, broken 
china, tin cans, flower pots, defective plumbing, a 
gutter on the roof or on the eaves of the house or 
porch, water spouting that is out of repair or 
clogged up and does not drain, a swampy yard 
caused by waste water—any place or any thing 
that will hold water long enough, will serve as a 
breeding place for mosquitoes. 

“Mosquitoes will breed as well indoors as out- 
side. Any water left standng in clogged sinks, 
toilet fixtures, water pitchers in the guest room, 
buckets, tubs, spittoons, aquariums without fish, 
or in any receptacle capable of holding a few 
teaspoonfuls of water may be used by the fe- 
male mosquito as the place to deposit her eggs. 
If you are neglecting such conditions the chances 
are that you are raising your own crops of mos- 
quitoes to pester yourself. 


No Mosquitoes, No Malaria 


“The mosquito is the only known means of 
spreading malaria, or chills and fever, as a common 
variety of the disease is ordinarily called. Malaria 


‘ is caused by a parasite or tiny animal, invisible to 


the naked eye, which lives and multiplies in the 
blood of the person suffering from the disease. 
The female mosquito in sucking the blood from 
such a patient, takes into its stomach millions of 
these little animal parasites, which pass a stage 
of their development in the body of the mosquito 
and are found in its stomach, intestines and the 
small glands in its mouth which make the saliva. 
When the mosquito bites a person it ejects or 
throws out its saliva into the wound to dilute the 
blood of the person which it has bitten, as the 
blood is too thick to be sucked up through the tiny 
tube in the bill of the mosquito. In this way, by 
the bite of the female mosquito whose body con- 
tains them, the tiny animal parasites which cause 


Continued on page 104. 
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A cartoon of Father Penn whitewashing the city of 
Philadelphia 
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“THE MAN BEHIND THECOUNTER™ 


Discusses “The Danger of Contentment” and Other Topics 


The Danger of Contentment 


I USED to have a good old friend, whom I shall 
call Bill. He once had a job as shipping 

clerk for a broker who sold the products of Armour 
& Company in our little town, and in the surround- 
ing territory. His boss was an awfully easy going 
chap, and Bill had no scruples of conscience as to 
taking advantage of this fact. The result was that 
he spent his time, when the boss was out, in shoot- 
ing craps with the draymen, ’phoning the girls of 
our mutual acquaintance, and giving the liveryman 
next door sage advice upon the handling of horses. 

On the whole, Bill was pretty well satisfied with 
himself and his job, and for several months held 
forth with pride. Finally, however, the business 
grew so that it required the undivided attention of 
a shipping clerk and Bill drew the pink slip. 

One day we boys were gathered around our 
favorite street corner when Bill came up. 

“Well, Bill,’ said one of the boys. “They tell me 
you got fired.” 

“Yes,” replied the victim of this awful circum- 
stance. “They let me out.” 

He was silent for a few moments as if pondering 
over the great mistake that had been made and 





then added. “But, I’ll tell you one thing though, 
Armour & Company have lost a h l of a good 
man.” 


There are clerks without number in the hard- 
ware business that are making the very same mis- 
take that my old friend did. They have been let 
alone for so long by their easy going employers 
that they get the idea stuck in their mind that 
without their great brain work the firm would 
surely go to the bad. That’s a very dangerous 
state of mind. Dangerous both for yourself and 
your firm. Just take this little pointer and stow it 
away for future reference. If any business has 
gotten in such shape that it cannot get along with- 
out some single person then that business demands 
a speedy reorganization, and if it doesn’t get it 
sooner or later it will come to grief. Personally 
I have never seen one in that fix, but I have known 
numbers of clerks who seemed to think they had 
theirs that way. 

I have in mind particularly as I write this a 
man who literally put one firm on the map. He was 
an excellent salesman, possessing a wonderful per- 
sonality and he put this firm in a couple of years 
where it would have taken them five years under 
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ordinary circumstances to get. When he decided 
to leave this connection for another in the same 
town he had an idea that this trade would flock 
with him there, and I really believe his employers 
thought so for a time. But it did not prove to be 
the case. This man, it is true, had proved a magnet 
to draw the trade, but once in the store the person- 
ality of the firm and the clerks had asserted itself, 
and I have no doubt that it was a very much sur- 
prised salesman who found that he could move but 
a small percentage of the trade which he had been 
instrumental in getting for his old firm. 

Too many salesmen start their work with a burst 
of effort, make a good record in sales, become 
highly thought of by their employers and then at- 
tempt to rest upon the laurels won and allow the 
business to seek them out. It’s a beautiful scheme, 
but unfortunately it won’t work. Spurts don’t go. 
It’s the straight steady plugging that moves the 
heavy loads and gains the steep hills. No matter if 
you have put over a number of good contracts this 
week you should work just as hard the next. Some- 
time, you know, you are going to hit a dull spell. 

Just remember this: somebody is after your job 
to-day, some fellow that wants to take a try at it 
and is willing to work hard to get it. You are in 
a way a machine. You have got to grind out a 
certain amount of dollars profit each month or you 
are clogging the plant. Just because the boss likes 
you, and you used to make lots of money for him 
is no reason he shouldn’t want you to keep it up. 

I know a man who has been with his present firm 
for a long time, practically grown up there. He is 
well liked, and used to get lots of business. In 
fact he was given an assistant in his department. 
Then he seemed to get an idea in his head that 
he could feather his oars and drift calmly down 
stream upon the momentum which he had already 
gained. He seemed to lose the aggressive spirit 
which had once marked his work. In other words 
he had grown contented, dangerously so. 

His competitors quick to recognize the weakness 
were putting on more strenuous efforts than ever 
before to break down the hold which he had se- 
cured. And they began to succeed. Then the 
assistant got into the game. He hadn’t gone into 
that job with the idea of staying there. He wanted 
something better and he was working for it. He 
is to-day far more feared by the competitors than 
is the head of the department. The latter is too 
well satisfied to worry about a little job lost now 
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and then. The assistant is after them all. In- 
cidentally he is after his superior’s job and he 
won’t be contented until he gets it, nor than for 
that matter; he’ll be after some other fellow’s then. 
At any rate from the present outlook I’ll give him 
just six months to get it, and he will deserve it, 
too. 

Contentment is a state much to be desired. To 
my mind it is typical of success. But it’s a danger- 
ous state as well. So listen, brother, don’t let your- 
self be content until you have reached a point which 
no one else can touch. That’s a little lifetime job 
for you. 

Not that I mean for you to be dissatisfied. 
There’s a difference between satisfaction and con- 
tentment. Satisfy your mind as to the conditions 
which surround you; but in your work, your efforts 
to make a mark for yourself in your sphere, your 
ambition to have people say when they hear your 
name, “He’s the best hardware man in that town:” 
in these things be so actively discontented that you 
cannot rest short of complete success. 


Efficiency Versus Salary 
By “A Clerk.” 


AVING been in the hardware business for over 
twelve years I feel that I really understand a 
little something of the attitude of employers toward 
employes—more often the overbearing attitude of 
a European monarch to his subjects than as it ought 
to be, one man toward his fellow-man. American 
merchants, without doubt, are the most progressive 
in the world, yet in a higher «nd truer sense they 
are not as far ahead as they imagine. 

I am not a socialist, although truly I am speaking 
from an employe’s point of view. I know of several 
firms in this country (more is the pity there are not 
more) that take a homelike interest in their em- 
ployes ; that is, they understand their life away from 
the daily grind of the store. 

At the end of each year the directors meet and 
consider who is worth more money, and, of course, 
who is not at the same time. The worthy get their 
advance in wages without going to ask for it (as is 
too often the case), whilst the unworthy are given 
a good heart-to-heart talk, and very often turn out 
to be the most efficient men on the force. 

The writer after being in his present position 
over two years, although he has been told by the 
manager several times that he is efficient and worth 
more money, only gets a paltry increase of $1.50 per 
week after waiting three months. He feels that it 
is an employer’s place to pay an employe whatever 
he is worth, thereby making them more enthusiastic, 
and any reader of this article, if human, will admit 
that one dollar given voluntarily will make an em- 
ploye more enthusiastic than five dollars that has 
to be almost forced out of an employer. 

I want this article to be published, and have tried 
to convey the spirit I wrote it in to the readers of 
HARDWARE AGE, both employers and employes. 

As a traveler and observer of human beings, par- 
ticularly in my own line of work, I have often noted 
where an encouraging word from an employer would 
have helped a clerk more than a twenty-dollar-a- 
month increase in salary. Merchants, wake up and 
be really and truly progressive; that is, be human 
and consider the time when you were ambitious and 
trying to get ahead. 

Clerks, also wake up, and instead of whining 
against fate, give the best that is in you to your 
employer, and then if honest effort is not rewarded, 
get out and get another job. 

My motto is, and always has been, “Do unto 
others as you would have them do to you.” 





Let this be the mottc of merchants and clerks 
alike, and in a very short time we will have efficient 
clerks who will be better paid—incidentally, more 
profitable to their employers. 

Discontented clerks are ruining 75 per cent. of the 
merchants of this country. Merchants, please stop 
and ask yourself the reason why. 


Being a Magnet 


[* you were unpacking a shipment of goods and 
found a box of 34-3 flat-head screws upset and 
loose in the straw, and you were interested in 
making every penny of the firm’s money grow, you 
would probably set about to rescue these screws. 

The most efficient way would be to get a magnet 
and run through the straw, picking up the screws in 
bunches so that you could quickly gather the entire 
lot. 

Did it ever occur to you that by becoming a 
human magnet you could pick up a whole lot of 
things worth while from the “packing” of every 
day business? Let us consider just a single way 
at this time. The Man Behind the Counter is 
visiting hundreds of hardware stores each year. 
His principal work is not to get subscriptions, as 
many of you think, but to get ideas—ideas that 
you fellows have hatched out in your own brains. 
Of course he does get a lot of them and he would 
be a poor sort of chump if he could not give you 
some in return for those you give him. 

But he can neither give or take if you religiously 
refuse to talk to him. May be if you realized fully 
just what he was there for you would do better, 
and that is the reason we are talking about mag- 
nets. If you will play the part of a magnet you 
will attract something from the chaff he gives that 
will be worth while. Just remember, fellows, the 
man that is getting the raises with such astonish- 
ing regularity is the one who is always springing 
some idea new to the boss. Nobody has a corner 
on the “new idea market,” so get to work and 
gather all you can. 

If the truth were known we can get more ideas 
from the retail salesmen than we can from the 
proprietors, as the latter are usually too busy to 
talk long enough to give up many ideas. 

Just yesterday I visited a store where there was 
a bright young chap, whose head should be full of 
new stunts. I passed up the proprietor as hope- 
less, and made a straight set for that man. Did he 
get the magnetism tingling through his mind? 
Did he “loosen up” and tell me something he had 
done which increased sales? Not much! He 
planted the most convenient portion of his anatomy 
on the shelving ledge, braced his pedal extremities 
on the counter, gazed at the blizzard which was 
raging outside, and answered either “Yes” or “No” 
to sixteen leading questions on as many subjects. 
Now tell me how in the world we would ever get 
anything to write about if everybody would do 
that? You young hustlers that are keeping one 
eye on every customer, and the other on your salary 
check, you are the one’s that are “hungry” for new 
ideas. When the Man Behind the Counter comes 
to your store try to fasten on to him so securely 
that the boss will not get a chance to say a word. 
Do not make this man ask you a whole bunch of 
questions. Beat him to it. Grab him by the arm 
and take him around the store. Show him all the 
home-made display stands you have built, tell him 
about the hard customers you have sold, loosen up! 
You will get something in return, never doubt it. 


Yours truly, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 
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| “The Assistant Manager” | _4 


Discusses the Abuses of “Claims” 





By “THE ASSISTANT MANAGER” 


In this article “The Assistant Manager” 
writes about the abuses practised by a few re- 
tail hardware merchants in returning goods to 
their jobbers. The claim department of the 
average hardware jobbing house presents an 
array of costly “mistakes,” and adds to the high 
cost of distributing merchandise. A postage 
stamp will sometimes rectify an error, if made 
by the jobber. This article is not a plea for 
the jobber, but an appeal for fair dealing. 


1127? .,.. XXX ... more fireworks. 
Counfound ’ em, they couldn’t carry bats for 
the Federal league. This blank order has been longer 
coming than Huerta was saluting the Stars and 
Stripes. I’ve been putting a good customer off for 
over a week with stories real and imaginary about 
those files and here those blank, blank, blank idiots 
have substituted a measly private brand imitation 
of the real thing and expect me to stand for it. 
I’ll stand for most anything, but d—n me if this 
don’t get my goat. If ever I buy another cent’s 
worth from this house I hope the volunteer fire 
department take me for a false alarm and wet me 
down for fair... .” 

Then he looked up and saw me. “What’s the mat- 
ter old man? Bet on the wrong team?” I asked. 

“Bet on the wrong team,” he blurted out. “No. 
I just bit the wrong hook and I’m gargling the 
bobber. I’m going to ship that whole order back 
to-night or my name isn’t Bill. Pack it up boys. 
Come on in and help me cool off,” And I went. 

The brand of smoke he unlocked from the bottom 
drawer of an ancient roll-top had its soothing ef- 
fect and after two or three energetic whiffs had 
been injected into the still air, the speed slackened 
and the blue circles came drifting out naturally to 
neutralize the tempest torn spirit of my friend. 

I laughed and after a sort of a sheepish look he 
joined me, colored a bit and asked. “Why do you 
suppose they do it?” 

“Haven’t the slightest idea,” I answered, unless 
it’s because they know you’re an easy mark. Do 
you have your own order blanks?” He looked 
blanker than an order sheet from an active I. W. W. 
district and then dragged out the lame excuse that 
every traveling man used his own blanks. 
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Advantages of Your Own Order Book 


I talked of the advantages of your own order 
book. The original sheet on white paper, one car- 
bon on yellow and one on tissue or onion skin paper. 
The white goes to the traveler. He goes over to the 
National hotel and copies it into his own order book. 
If he leaves off any definite instructions written on 
your order and things come wrong, you can mail 
his house the yellow carbon copy. The tissue or 
onion skin copy stays in your order book for keeps. 
Say, that system has ironed out a hundred business 
wrinkles for me. 

Now about that jobber’s mistake. I want to talk 
about it, for all the bunions in the hardware world 
are not on your feet. During the last six weeks I 
have visited a number of leading hardware jobbers. 
In every house I was greeted at the gate by that 
veteran traveling man who has aged in the service 
until he swings a red lantern at the railroad cross- 
ing that separates the reception benches from the 
executive offices. It was an easy matter to get an 
audience with the claim department. Perhaps the 
young man in charge thought I was the unknown 
source of supply for some one of the score of items 
that had come in from nowhere without a letter of 
introduction. Anyway, he welcomed me and when 
I asked his opinion of retail hardware merchants 
his answer was fully as expressive as the splendid 
little blow-off you were enjoying when I came in. 
That young fellow, and he is in every hardware 
jobbing house in America, thinks you retailers as 
a body are some choice assortment of scalliwags 
and he is justified in his opinion. Remember he 
sees claims and adjustments only. 

Just take a peek into this note-book: 

“Six tennis balls returned—two years old—price 
deducted from last invoice.” 

Fireworks—say, that line of talk you unreeled 
was mild. You and I know that tennis balls are 
supposed to be sold the year they are made. Na- 
ture punctures their life with plain ordinary atmos- 
pheric conditions. Yet retailer number one sent 
them back two years old and deducted the amount 
of their purchase price from an invoice for poultry 
netting. 

Returns Unsold Winter Goods 

“Retailer number two had some nerve. The sled 

and skate season closed some few we ks ago. In 
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fact, garden seeds and steel goods have enjoyed 
quite a run since skating and sledding material 
floated out of the swimming hole. Yet on April 5 
one jobber’s claim department received eight hand 
sleds, six heavy horse blankets, six sets of sled 
runners, fourteen pairs of ice skates, two dozen 
snow shovels and three heating stoves. Shades of 
holy mackerel, Bill, I shudder to think what you 
would have said if you had been holding down that 
job. 

In another jobbing house I saw a fishing rod re- 
turned. Amount deducted in regular form from 
the last bill. The head of the sporting goods de- 
partment knew the rod. His house had never 
bought a rod from the manufacturer whose product 
it was. Raise the roof? He sure did. You could 
hear the shingles creak under the strain but—the 
credit was passed because the customer was a good 
one and because he was positively certain that the 
rod was bought there. | 

“In that same house I saw something familiar. 
Get this. Every jobbing house has a bin full of 
abuses in the form of returned flash light batteries. 
If there is one thing under the green heavens that 
ought to be bought sparingly, it’s these same flash 
light batteries. The juice will leak out of them 
without the slightest provocation and a flash light 
battery is a creditor that makes no allowances for 
slow sales, hard times or a temporary lull in busi- 
ness. Test them when they come in. Buy spar- 
ingly and swallow your own medicine if their 
strength is sapped before you can sell them. The 
retailer who has clean skirts on this subject is a 
rarity. I know it, because eight young fellows, 
with bins full of come-backs to lend strength to 
their arguments, have assured me so within the 
last six weeks. 

Returning Goods a Habit 

Returning goods is a habit. I saw records where 
one small retailer had returned over $800 worth 
of goods last year to one jobber. The traveling 
man has been instructed to price every item while 
at that man’s desk, to anticipate and head off every 
trouble he can think of. Still the stream of come- 
backs flows in regularly as new goods flow out to 
this little store. I saw the names of a lot of men I 
know whom the “claim man” had branded ‘con- 
tinual returners.”’ 

In another house I saw four spraying machines 
returned for credit. They were fly specked and 
shop worn. They could probably have been sold at 
half their original value. The man who returned 
those sprayers sent back an article that is a good 
seller in his immediate vicinity. I know him and 
I know another dealer within ten miles of his store 
who sold six of these very machines last year. He 
is a dead one and he is going to get a bump that 
will be a peach unless he changes his system. 

Here is a prize winner I saw in another house. 
Six years ago a retail customer of this concern 
bought a vacuum cleaner. He kept it over two years 
and then, in accordance with his high ideals of 
business, shipped it back and deducted from next 
invoice, in due and ancient form. 

Shipped Back Old Vacuum Cleaner 

You know what happened in those early days of 
the vacuum cleaner. Improvements were coming in 
faster than incubator eggs crack on hatching day. 
During the thirty months that cleaner had been 
gathering cobwebs on his sales floor, the manufac- 
turer had been shooting brains and money into his 
product until the old one in comparison looked like 
the Ark would alongside the “Lusitania.” Yet the 
Ark came back. The animals had made a muss of it 
but the dealer charged the jobber the original price 
for it, without so much as by your leave. He also 
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remembered to forget to prepay the freight and to- 
day it stands in the claim department of that job- 
bing house, a memorial to a sluggish, crooked busi- 
ness method. 

Bill, did you ever think of sending your boy down 
to the city for a business course in a hardware job- 
bing house? If you did and that boy landed in the 
claim department what do you suppose he would 
think if he had four new bicycles and twenty pairs 
of tires dumped in on him some morning without a 
letter, a wire or word? What would that kid think 
as he paid the freight bill on these goods that had 
been shipped out and back over four hundred miles? 

Suppose a little further while you’re in the sup- 
posing mood. Your boy finally finds out where the 
shipment came from. He finds the original order, 
compares it carefully with the goods and lo—and— 
behold, one wheel had been sent out without a 
coaster brake as ordered. A mistake? Bad busi- 
ness? Sure it was, but because the jobber’s 
shipping clerk made a “bull” was no reason why the 
dealer should have made a bigger one. He was hot. 
He flew off the handle and fired the whole shipment 
back before his better judgment had a chance to 
cool him off. 

Adds to Cost of Distribution 


The cost of distribution is high enough. Any 
fool knows that, and this system of double paying 
freight and wearing out good hardware in transit 
isn’t going to lower it. 

If I were you, Bill, I’d change my mind. Wise 
men do it every day. Tell the boys to put those 
goods you need into stock and get busy selling them. 
Write your jobber fully about those files. Tell him 
just how badly inconvenienced you have been and 
give him instructions to substitute no more. 
Doesn’t it occur to you that there is a market for 
those files within twenty miles of here? Doesn’t it 
occur to you that your jobber may make us a very 
special price to keep them and in a way he will 
atone for the blunder of his star substituter? 
There’s a heap of space in your storeroom and those 
few files can lay there a week or two without ex- 
pense to you. 

Bill had been thinking it over. His mind was 
still on his boy in the claim department of the city 
jobber. 

“Say, old man,” he said, as he started for the 
back room, “I guess there are two sides to this 
thing. I’m going to try your system out.” 

Now, boys, this isn’t a fable with a moral. Every 
detail of this story is a fact. There are two other 
facts I’m going to let you in on and then quit. Bill 
bought those files at a price that made him dizzy— 
is fact number one. The other is that after I had 
spent an hour in the claim department of one of the 
biggest jobbers of the country I had a little chat 
with the president of that great organization. He 
said: 

A Great Place for Future Salesmen 

“The boys in that claim department come in con- 
tact with just the worst side of our most trying 
customers. We don’t let a young man stay in the 
claim department too long, but it’s a great place for 
the future salesman to learn a few things. He 
doesn’t say ‘ship it back’ with carefree abandon 
when he does get out on the road. Take our claim 
sheets alone and they look enormous, but stack them 
up beside our orders and they are _ insignificant. 
It’s a shame, however, that most claims are unjust 
claims, resulting from abused merchandise and I 
hope you can do something that will awaken our 
friends in the retail stores to the enormous waste 
caused by hasty action in shipping goods back. 
Postage bills versus freight bill would be a good 
subject for your story.” 
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BUSINESS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


A Review of Conditions There by Well-Known Hardware Man 




















Portions of interior of American Hardware & Plumbing Company, Manila, P. 1. 


By F. E. MUZZY 


The accompanying review of business condi- 
tions in the Philippines, and especially regard- 
ing hardware and analogous goods, is based 
chiefly on recent advices from F. E. Muzzy, 
long familiar to the trade in the United States 
as a sales manager and for years vice-president 
of a well-known company making firearms. 
Mr. Muzzy sailed for the Orient December 31 
from Seattle on the steamer Minnesota, and has 
visited the Hawaiian Islands and parts of the 
Far East. His long familiarity with market- 
ing merchandise for domestic and foreign ac- 
count enables him to judge fairly and intelli- 
gently commercial conditions. 


USINESS is very much depressed in the 
B Philippines, owing largely to the talk of In- 
dependence, started in the United States and 
magnified by selfish politicians in the Islands. 
Business men realize that the Islands are not ready 
for independence and will not be for many years to 
come. Their belief is that unsettled conditions in 
the near future will result in practically a Mexican 
situation. Owing to the universal timidity of cap- 
ital, at the first sign of trouble moneyed interests 
always seek shelter, and although millions of dol- 
lars are ready for investment in the Philippines as 
soon as a stable government is assured, the busi- 
ness situation is now stagnant. 

Of the many hundreds of business men and citi- 
zens of the Philippines, with whom I conversed, not 
one, »ther than politicians, favor independence for 
the near future. If some assurance was given these 
people that they could depend on a stable govern- 
ment for some considerable time, business would 
again assume its normal trend, and the untold, un- 
developed natural resources of the Philippines 
would be developed to an extent that European na- 
tions would marvel at, even more than they do now, 
the wonderful strides made during the fifteen years 
of American control. 


Not Yet Ready for Self-Control 
When professional politicians in the United 
States make comments, as did Manuel L. Quezon, 
(a Filipino, territorial delegate from the Philip- 


pines, at Washington), recently in .Tokio, Japan, 
indicating that self rule is near, that the Islands 
are prosperous, etc., such statements necessitate 
considerable self-control to confine my comments to 
parliamentary language. When any one asserts 
that the Philippines are ready for self government 
or should have control of governmental affairs in 
the near future, such a person is either profoundly 
ignorant of Philippine conditions or grossly mis- 
states the truth. 

The American manufacturer is anxious for ex- 
port trade, but in competition with the Germans 
there is sometimes as much difference as between 
the primary scholar and the university graduate. 
The German, for instance, makes what his customer 
wants; the American assumes that he has the best 
quality on earth and the foreigner should be glad 
to get the goods in any old way, cash in advance. 
It is conceded that the American manufacturer 
makes the best shoes in the world, yet some shoe 
manufacturers do not understand why they get no 
trade in Japan. Apparently they do not know that 
Japanese feet are short, broad and flat, owing to 
the children having worn sandals in their early 
days. If the manufacturer of shoes in America 
would make them to fit Japanese feet, he would get 
some business if he handled it properly. 


Manufacturers Do Not Study Market 


The same principle applies to the American hard- 
ware manufacturer, who is self-satisfied with the 
fact that his goods are the best and does not take 
the trouble to find out that conditions are so en- 
tirely different in many countries that his goods 
designed for home trade are frequently absolutely 
useless for the country he is trying to supply. 

The absurd inquiries large importers in the 
Philippines receive almost daily from American 
manufacturers would almost lead them to believe, 
some at least, were feeble minded. 

I.sat in the office of the American Hardware & 
Plumbing Company, Manila, which is a very large 
and representative establishment, discussing these 
conditions. Mr. Lind, treasurer of the company, 
showed me a letter from an American manufacturer 
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Exterior of main building of American Hardware & 
Plumbing Company, Manila 


(together with a catalog) soliciting their business 
on steam heating apparatus to thaw out frozen 
pipes, and the thermometer never goes as low as 
50 degrees F. above zero in Manila, or the territory 
reached from this market. 

Such a solicitation is simply a waste of time, 
energy and money, and yet, Mr. Lind said, this was 
not an unusual type of incident from American 
manufacturers, which may temper the chagrin of 
the one who wrote the letter should he chance to 
see this statement. 


Japanese Catalogs Better Understood 


Again they send out beautiful catalogs quoting 
long discounts, American style where they are well 
understood, not appreciating or realizing what it 
would mean to the American merchant to get a 
Japanese catalog with quotations in Yen and Sen, 
and a discount peculiar to the Japanese trade, at so 
much per kilo, f. o. b. cars at Osaka, the second 
largest city in Japan, population 1908, 1,226,590. 

If the American manufacturer expects to get 
much foreign trade, he must post himself on con- 
ditions and what the people want. It is senseless 
to seek a considerable increase of trade as some of 
them have in the past. There are very many Amer- 
ican manufacturers who understand and meet for- 
eign conditions intelligently and successfully, as 
types of goods made, packing, invoicing, shipping 
and all that goes to make export trade possible. 
These criticisms are intended more for many well 
intentioned producers whose attention has been 
concentrated more on domestic trade, which has 
been cultivated and expanded in the most intelli- 
gent way, but what meets conditions admirably in 
the United States are often absurd for foreign 
markets and their customers. 

It is somewhat like a hunter with the best gun 
and ammunition, hunting blindfolded; shooting 
when he hears a sound. He may bring in a fine 
bag of game, but the chances are infinitely against 
him. The hunter with an inferior firearm and in- 
different ammunition gets the game, and this is 
approximately the difference between the American 
and European manufacturer soliciting trade in 
markets abroad. What intensifies the injury is 
that many so-called foreign trade agents dupe the 
American manufacturer and profit through his 
commercial ignorance. The American is learning 
fast and will master the subject when he really sets 
out to do it. 

United States Becoming an Export Nation 


The United States is fast becoming an export 
nation and imperatively needs an outlet for surplus 
productions. China, with a population of over 
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400,000,000 can use quantities of American hard- 
ware, but it is useless to go after this trade blind- 
folded. The thought of many Americans at first 
will be that China’s per capita consumption is not 
large, but it should be remembered that China, like 
Japan, has waked up, and the progress within a few 
years has been very great, which will increase in 
geometrical ratio. The Chinese, in native ability, 
with a civilization over 2000 years old, are in many 
respects superior in mentality and mercantile 
ability to their neighbors, and now that the move- 
ment has started in education and the adoption of 
occidental methods, learned from the United States 
and Europe, the rate of progress will be constantly 
greater. 

There are manufacturers in America, who have 
cultivated foreign business and met the varying 
conditions as well, or better than many of their 
foreign competitors, in packing, labeling, the 
method of putting up goods and correspondence in 
the native language, as well as the distribution of 
trade literature in a language the foreigner can 
read, but these remarks are intended for American 
manufacturers who have not given these matters 
thought or studied the situation and should take 
kindergarten lessons in this field. For instance, 
his packer often thinks he knows how to pack goods 
properly, and doubtless does, for domestic trade, 
but not for export shipment. He knows nothing 
about the frequent rough handling en route, primi- 
tive transportation facilities or conditions at the 
other end of the journey. 

To illustrate, a large manufacturer of small 
calibre rifles received an order from Australia for 
a case of fifty rifles. These were packed in take- 
down form, in good cardboard boxes and were most 
desirable “shelf goods” for the American jobber to 
repack or arrange on shelves, and invariably 
reached the domestic trade in fine condition. Each 
rifle weighed about five pounds. 

I said to the packer, “Will these rifles hold in the 
cartons for so distant a shipment?” and he was 
cocksure that there could be no trouble, demonstrat- 
ing to me that there was absolutely no rattle and 
that the goods would reach Australia in perfect con- 
dition. 

Goods Broken from Poor Packing 

In transit, however, one rifle broke loose from its 
cardboard container with the result that the boxes, 
rifle barrels, rifle stocks and other parts were “suc- 
cotash” when the box reached its destination. The 
principle in this case applies very often to Ameri- 
can packing of hardware for export among the in- 
experienced. The American will learn from losses 
in trade or claims, that the foreign buyer’s explicit 
directions are based on long suffering experiences 
and the sooner he comprehends this the more his 
business will increase. 

A leading importer in Manila said he had rather 
receive inferior goods properly packed than high 
grade goods improperly boxed and packed. So 
much has been said on this subject already that it 
may appear tirésome, but I entreat every hardware 
manufacturer who packs goods for export to re- 
read the article in Hardware Age, December 11, 
1913, by Frank L. Strong, of Manila, until the 
statements are memorized. 

The largest distributor of hardware in the Phil- 
ippines is the Chinese firm of Mariano Uy Chaco 
Sons, who carry a stock of over $1,000,000. They 
are located in a typical Spanish building, all divided 
into small rooms, and it often takes longer to find a 
small article than it is worth, but they are building 
a fine, modern structure of steel and concrete, which 
will be equipped with elevators and up-to-date 
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American ideas, ready for occupancy in the fall of 
1914. The general manager told me his name was 
Lee; “that’s all.” 


A Modern Hardware Store in Manila 

The most progressive and modernized hardware 
firrn in the Philippines is the American Hardware 
& Plumbing Company, which has what we would 
eall not only a strictly modern store, but modern 
equipment and modern goods. They both whole- 
sale and distribute shelf and heavy hardware, 
plumbing supplies, paints and oils, automobiles and 
auto accessories, housefurnishings, sewing ma- 
chines, stoves and sheet metals, as well as a large 
line of sporting goods and kindred articles. 

‘They have a stock in Manila of over $750,000 and 
own two branch stores at Cebu and Iloilo, where a 
stock of over $100,000 each is carried. They give 
preterence to American-made hardware, and have 
been established about fifteen years. They have 
long done and are doing a very prosperous business 
and are growing rapidly. The treasurer and gen- 
eral manager is William E. Lind, who is “on the 
job” every minute. Their New York office is at 25 
Broad street. 

Other Distributors of Hardware 

Milton E. Springer carries a line similar to the 
American Hardware & Plumbing Company, though 
not as large, but is building up a fine business and 
is very popular. 

The Parsons Hardware Company also carries a 
good line of general hardware and is doing a suc- 
cessful trade in what we would call the foreign 
quarter. 

Henry W. Peabody & Company, 17 State street, 
New York, who carry on a large export and import 
business in many widely distributed foreign mar- 
kets, are the largest indent importers in Man- 
ila. They carry something of a stock of various 
commodities and act as factory agents for many 
lines such as du Pont powder, etc. P. M. Scott, the 
Manila manager, is all business, yet genial and 
courteous. 

Last, but by no means least, is the Frank L. 
Strong Machinery Company, of which Mr. Strong 
is the “main line shaft,” besides being a very “live 
wire.” He is a talented, energetic business man, as 
well as a graduate engineer and member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, import- 
ing American machinery and supplies, located at 
105 Escolta, Manila. Mr. Strong was long in busi- 
ness in Chicago until he went to the Philippines 
some years ago, since American occupation. Most 
people of standing in Manila know him and have a 
good word for him. Mr. Strong at one time car- 
ried shelf goods and small hardware, but has given 
up that line of business and devotes his energies to 
mill supplies, electrical equipment and the “big- 
ger things” in machinery, etc. 

Chinese Handle Retail Trade 

The retail trade is largely in the hands of the 
Chinese, who are natural merchants and attend to 
the smallest details and sell at so small a profit 
(when forced to) that the white man does not suc- 
cessfully compete. What seemed peculiar to me 
was that so many crowd together on one side of the 
street of a Chinese district. Within a distance of 
two blocks I counted 27 different stocks in separate 
store rooms and was told that stores would often 
have four and five proprietors, each owning his own 
department. 

This shows that they have mastered the trouble- 
some problem at home of the high cost of living 
when their stores are only eight to twelve feet wide 
and twenty to forty feet deep, opening full on the 
street. I should judge the complete stock of these 
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stores would run from $500 to $1,000, yet I was 
told that some of them had duplicate stocks up- 
stairs in a back warehouse, or in a “hole in the 
wall,” varying from $2,000 up to $10,000 in value. 

In all of them, I was assured, there was a good 
sprinkling of American-made hardware goods that 
are well known at home. Five or six stores “side 
by each” would have, displayed next to the side- 
walk, identically the same goods, which would be 
annoying to the average American retailer, but 
they thoroughly display their goods and thus at- 
tract purchases. 

Conditions and trade are so entirely different in 
Manila than what seems normal in the Philippines, 
in the United States would appear to be a trifle 
mixed. For example, on the principal trading 
street, the Esrolta, the only front sign of a large 
store was in big letters ““Men’s Furnishings” “Arms 
and Ammunition.” 

Manila Could Be American City 


Manila would be a typical American city if the 
authorities in the United States would permit; for- 
getting the independence “jingo.” American im- 
ports have sprung from seventh place to the first 
rank since we took possession. Everywhere do you 
see American made goods, and none more prominent 
than hardware, in some lines of which there ap- 
pears almost to be a monopoly, such as typewriters, 
cash registers, sewing machines and similar goods. 
On the Escolta, the main retail thoroughfare, one 
will find large stocks of general merchandise. The 
H. E. Heacock Company carry a stock of over 3,000,- 
000 pesos (50c. American equivalent), largely sil- 
verware and silver plate. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. (New York office 126 
Nassau street) have a large stock, and I could enu- 
merate indefinitely names of firms that are quite 
familiar in America. 

Weights and measures are on the metric system, 
which they assured me was very simple, but when 
I stepped on the scales, a Fairbanks, if you please, 
and was told I weighed 88 kilos (kilo 2% lb. avoir- 
dupois) it did not at once appear so simple to me. 

Their money is also on the decimal plan, a peso 
representing our dollar and centavo our cent; a 
peso equaling 50 cents of United States money and 
a centavo a half cent. 

I was told that money in small denominations 
goes farther, but I could not understand it that 
way when I paid 16 pesos per day at the hotel and 
was asked 12 pesos for a pair of $4 American shoes. 


Great Possibilities for United States Manufacturers 


There are great possibilities for the manufac- 
turer of American goods, especially hardware, in 
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Portion of main office of American Hardware & Plumb- 
ing Company, Manila 
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the Philippines, for generally speaking, American 
hardware in the Orient signifies quality, and quality 
takes precedence over price. As the American has 
the best ammunition, if he will remove the bandage 
from his eyes before aiming, the game is his. 
Merely to demonstrate the possibilities in de- 
veloping natural resources in the Philippines, it 
may be said that copra, the dried meat of the 
cocoanut, from which palm oil is expressed, for 
various uses, including soap manufacture, expanded 
from an export of $500,000 previous to American 
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occupation to a total of $16,500,000 two years ago. 

The famous Manila hemp used for making rope, 
binder, twine, etc., and which it has been proved 
can be grown successfully only in the Philippines, 
at the same time aggregated only $16,000,000. 

What has been accomplished in this narrow field 
is possible in many other directions in minerals, 
crops, lumber, fisheries, etc. There are some forms 
of important growth, in the way of forage, for ex- 
ample, where it is possible to harvest a crop every 
three weeks. 




















Two Chinese hardware stores in Manila 


Commercial Club Investigates 
Petitions 


HE merchants of Niles, Mich., have saved 
themselves endless annoyance by appointing 

a committee of the officers of their Commercial 
Club to investigate all advertising schemes and 
petitions which are presented to merchants. 

Thousands of dollars are wasted annually by 
merchants who contribute to some cause, or spend 
money foolishly for advertising which is without 
merit. The members of the association in Niles 
refer solicitors to the Commercial Club when such 
matters are presented to them. If this board 
passes favorably on the proposition the solicitor 
is then at liberty to seek business from the mem- 
bers. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the club mentioned has turned down thirty-seven 
applicants during the past two months. 


Mississippi Convention This Week 


‘ae eighth annual convention of the Missis- 
sippi Retail Hardware Association was held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week at Jack- 
son, Miss. A complete report of the proceedings 
of the convention will be published in HARDWARE 
AGE of April 30. 

The Mississippi convention was called to order 
Tuesday morning, and the events of the opening 
session were welcoming addresses, naming of 
committees, etc. In the afternoon the reports 
of the officers were heard. The question box dis- 
cussion was scheduled for the major portion of 
the time on Wednesday morning. The election of 
officers took place Wednesday afternoon. 


Hardware Club Invites Dealers 


ECRETARY H. W. BEEGLE of the Chicago 
Hardware Club, extends a cordial invitation 

to members of the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation to visit the club rooms of the Chicago 
Hardware Club while en route to Indianapolis to 
attend the annual convention of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association. Mr. Beegle says: “All 


that will be necessary will be for such delegates 
to mention that they are members of the National 
Retail Hardware Association and they will have 
every courtesy extended.” 

The Chicago Hardware Club recently opened 
new club rooms at Randolph street and Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, which are well worth a visit 
from every hardware merchant who passes 


through Chicago. 


Prizes for Window Displays 


te Boston Varnish Company, Everett Station, 
Boston, is offering prizes to hardware mer- 
chants for the best window displays of paints and 
varnishes. Two series of prizes are offered, one 
for towns of over 5000 population and another 
for towns under 5000 population. There are three 
prizes for each class, respectively, twenty-five, 
fifteen and ten dollars. 

Photographs of window displays should reach 
the Boston Varnish Company by May 15. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


ALABAMA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, Mont- 
gomery, May 5, 6 and 7. Secretary, J. D. Martin, 
Wetumpka, Ala. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, Little 
Rock, Ark., May 5, 6 and 7. Secretary, Grover T. 
Owen, Little Rock, Ark. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.. May 6 and 7. G. E. Noblit, Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., secretary. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., May 19, 20, 21 and 22. Secretary, 
M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind. 

GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., May 26, 27 and 28. Secretary, John L. 
Moore, Madison, Ga. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION in Cleveland, in May. Secretary, John 
Purdie, Marbridge Bldg., New York. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
June 9, 10, 11 and 12. Secretary, John Donnan, 
Richmond, Va. 
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PUBLIC INTEREST THE PAST WEEK HAS BEEN DIVIDED BE- 
i TWEEN THE OPENING OF THE BASEBALL SEASON AND THE 
MEXICAN WAR SCARE. 








BATTER UP! _ WATCHFUL WAITING. 
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JOBBERS’ ASS’N IS GROWING 


Secretary Fernley Reports Substantial 
Membership Gain 


iE National Hardware Association has en- 

joyed a greater growth during the past 
twelve months than in any year in _ its 
history. It has recognized the absolute necessity 
of placing the sheet and tin plate business on a 
more substantial basis, especially in regard to the 
reliability of quality. The newly organized metal 
branch of this association has taken up the sub- 
ject of examining samples of tin plate which an- 
alyze less than the stamped weight, and this de- 
partment is ferreting out those who manufacture 
this class of material, and is using its influence 
to have all such practices discontinued. 

The results of their investigation are most in- 
teresting. Pieces of terne plate have been found 
that analyzed 24 per cent. less than the symbols 
on the plate called for. The manufacturers of 
these particular brands, when confronted with 
the fact, gave assurance that such “errors” would 
not occur again, and the association intends to 
follow these matters up vigorously to bring about 
better conditions in the trade. 

It is necessary, in order to bring about the re- 
sults desired by the metal branch to open the 
doors of membership to manufacturers of sheet 
iron and tin plate, with the result that since the 
Atlantic City convention twenty-one such manu- 
facturers and representative jobbers of tin plate 
and metals have joined the metal branch of the 
National Hardware Association. In addition to 
this large increase in membership, six hardware 
jobbing houses have also united with the associa- 
tion, and the membership is now the largest in 
the history of the organization. 

Arrangements have been made for a meeting of 
the metal branch in Pittsburgh, May 19. It is 
anticipated that this will be the largest gathering 
of those interested in the manufacture and sale 
of these commodities ever held. The following 
concerns have joined the metal branch referred 


to: 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Weirton, W. Va. 
Standard Tin Plate Company, Canonsburg, Pa. 
Follansbee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carnahan Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Canton, Ohio. 
American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O. 

The Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, O. 

The Garry Iron & Steel Company, Niles, O. 

La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, O. 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa. 

The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, O. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Massillon Rolling Mill Company, Massillon, O. 
Allegheny Steel Company, Allegheny, Pa. 

The Canton Sheet Steel Company, Canton, O. 

Gille Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Avery & Saul, Boston, Mass. 

McVoy Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Chicago, III. 
Reeves Mfg. Company, Canton, O. 


The following hardware jobbing concerns have 
become active members of the association since 
the last regular meeting: 


Chas. M. Ghriskey’s Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harper & McIntire Company, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Chapman & Brooks Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Rice & Miller Company, Bangor, Me. 

Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La. 
Clark Witbeck Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Secretary Fernley, who was interviewed by a 
HARDWARE AGE representative this week in Phil- 
adelphia, is rapidly recovering from the physical 
breakdown that worried his many friends a few 
months ago. During the past month Mr. Fernley 
has been on an extensive trip, visiting the mem- 
bers of the National Hardware Association. He 
visited the cities of Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Waterloo, Des 
Moines, Fort Dodge, Sioux City, St. Paul, Kan- 
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sas City, Omaha, St. Louis, Dubuque, Indianapolis 
and Pittsburgh. 

Since the last meeting of his association, Mr. 
Fernley has visited personally 75 per cent. of the 
membership. He is preparing next week to start 
on a Southern trip and will visit most of the 
membership of the association south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. 

In commenting upon this trip that has taken 
him into the leading hardware houses of the 
country, Mr. Fernley said: “The greatest thing 
about this whole trip to me is the wonderful 
growth in the houses that were comparatively 
small when I first knew them. I have visited 
any number of jobbing houses that were experi- 
ments twenty years ago but today are great and 
powerful institutions performing a wonderful 
service. The Northwest is in the best financial 
condition today and is producing the best busi- 
ness. Wherever crops were good last year busi- 
ness is splendid. In other parts of the country 
jobbers are carrying retailers for immense 
amounts on their books. The outlook this com- 
ing season is particularly good and everyone 
seems to be optimistic.” 


Praises Hardware Age Book 


To “THE ASSISTANT MANAGER” : 

‘ epistle won’t make either of us any richer 
financially. I’ll lose about three cents, and 

you’ll lose the time it takes to read it, but I want 

to tell you that your book entitled “How to Sell 

Hardware” is worth more than all the diamonds 

that ever came from South Africa. 

I am aclerk in the hardware, and everything that 
goes with it, store of the O. H. Guttridge Com- 
pany of this city. I am twenty-three years of age, 
and have worried the hardware business for three 
years. I am not exactly a “dead one,” and after 
reading your book I’ve found that I’m not quite as 
“live” as I thought either. 

I started on six “bones” per, and am now getting 
sixteen with good prospects. The buyer’s job is my 
next step (all things coming to him who goes after 
’em), and I hope to make good all along the line, 
and probably before long will be sending you 
articles for HARDWARE AGE on how to conduct a 
hardware business. Who knows? 

I heard you speak at the Pennsylvania Retail 
Hardware Association, Philadelphia, and later had 
a few words with you in reference to your book in 
the exhibition hall. 

Your book has done me more good than all the 
salary I’ve drawn thus far, and I’m mighty glad to 
have it. Respectfully yours, 

MAURICE SHOULTES, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


It Pays to Push a New Article 


Editor HARDWARE AGE: 
bbe first day of January, when business was not 
so brisk, the proprietor in looking through the 
HARDWARE AGE, noticed a novelty which would re- 
tail for seventy-five cents. It was a useful one and 
appealed to him as being a good seller, and would 
help considerably in dull season. He ordered a 
gross, and inside of a week’s time we were sold out, 
which led him to order more. 

We would show the article to every customer 
who would come in. It was astonishing what 
money we took in by selling and showing that new 
novelty. We are now carrying that seventy-five 
cent article in stock, and have frequent calls for it. 

Thanking you for same, I remain, 


Yours very truly, H. H. S. 
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AS many MeN, SOINANY RUNAS. 
every one sis OWN Way 


Historic 


TOURIST “doing” one of the many old inns of 
England had ordered tea and a sandwich. 
The waiter was boring her with his tiresome de- 
scriptions of the historic connections of each piece 
of furniture, and the legends surrounding every 
article in the house. 
“So everything in the house has a legend con- 
nected with it,” she remarked. “Well, do tell me 
about this quaint old ham sandwich.”—Everybody’s. 


The Plot That Failed 


EAR OLD LADY—My good man, what on earth 
are you doing on my lawn? 
Crafty Old Fraud—Bless yer, kind lady! I’m 
that ’ungry I got to eat grass. 
Dear Old Lady—If you go round to the back 
you'll find the grass grows much longer and thicker 
there.—Punch. 





Chesterfieldian 


T was Christmas time, and “Mis Johnsing” was 
calling on “Mis Jacksing,’”’ whose house was 
festooned with Yule Tide greens. 

After admiring them for a time “Mis Johnsing”’ 
suddenly remarked: “Why, Mis Jacksing, you ain’t 
done got no mistletoe?” 

“Mistletoe?” “Mis Jacksing” remarked. ‘Mistle- 
toe?” Why, Mis Johnsing, you doan suppose I has 
ter teach my gem’men friends the common cour- 
tesies of everyday life, do yer?”—Exchange. 





Keeping Up with Them 


HE and she arrived in the fifth inning. 
He (to fan)—“What’s the score?” 
Fan—‘“Nothing to nothing.” 
She—“Goody! We haven’t missed a thing!” 
—E xchange. 


Too Suspicious 


6 “W HY are you so angry with the doctor?” asked 
Mr. White of his wife. 
“Because,” she replied, “when I told him I had 
a terrible tired feeling he told me to show my 
tongue.—Current Opinion. 





Individuality 


HO sees through others’ thoughts sees Truth 
. through many tinted veils, 
Nor ever views one shining path amid a maze of 


trails; 

But who shall to the utmost trim the Light of his 
own mind, 

Shall some day hew a pathway new—for other 
feet to find. 


—Sadie Bowman Metcalf, 
In March Overland. 


The fellow with nothing but a hobby can’t ex- 
pect to capture any prizes at a horse show—Toledo 
Blade. 





Conjugal Felicity 
TEACHER in a Liverpool school was trying 
to find from a tiny child the name of his 
father. He seemed quite unable to think of it, so 
to help him she asked: 
“What do you call him?” 
“T call him father,” was the reply. 
“Well, what does your mother call him?” 
The response was eloquent of the manners of the 
neighborhood: “She doesn’t call him anything— 
she likes him.’”—Liverpool Post. 


Just Once 
EACHER—“Willie, what is your greatest am- 
bition?” 
Willie—“To wash mother’s ears.” 
—Stanford Chaparral. 
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THE RETAILER 


Tying Up to a Local Event—An Excellent Example of Catalog Building 





Uncle Sam is taking off his coat to ‘‘Brighten Up,” and we proud citizens of 


Newbnrry shall not be far behind him We’re going to have a real old-fash- 
ioned Spring cleaning, not only in our homes, but in our streets, our gardens, 
our back alleys, and in our public buildings. It’s so much more pleasant and 
healthful to live amid bright, attractive and sanitary surroundings, and with 
broom, rake, mop and paint-brush, we can make Newberry. one of the best 
looking spots on the map. Be a Brighten Up Crusader! Help make your 








home town better, brighter, busier and more beautiful ! 


The Brighten Up Crusade Rules: 


Do not allow rubbish to accumulate. 

Do not throw anything on sidewalks or streets. 

Do not let piles of trash remain in back yard. 

Do not mark or deface sidewalks, fences, buildings or public property. 
Destroy breeding places of flies and mosquitos. 


Pm go 


nature, sunshine and fresh air. 
Apply paint to fences, sheds aud buildings. 


- up spirit among your neighbors. 


eo PN 


social, industrial and commercial progress 
. Let “Brighten Up” be your slogan, 


We can supply you with the 
‘Brighten Up Materials. 


| White Lead, Zinc and Pure Linseed Oil. There is no guess work about S 
that’s why we recommend it—and sell so much of it. 


It Covers Most, Looks Best, Wears Longest 
Cheapest in the End 


Brighten up your Wagons a~d Implements, use S.W. Wagon Paint. 
Brighten up your Buggies arid Autos, use S W. Buggy and Auto Paint. 
Brighten up your walls, use S.W. Flat-tone. | 

Brighten up your floor, use S. W7 Inside Floor Paint. 

Brighten up your roofs and barn. use S W Roof and Bridge. Paint. 


Let us figure on your Brighten Up Materials 
We have the Best That’s Made 


Wm. Johnson & Son 
The Brighten Up Store 


See our big ad. in The Saturday Evening Post this week. 





Plant grass and flower seeds, make a garden and encourage the love of 


Brighten up yourself, brighten up your home and spread the brighten 


Brighten up your business, brighten up your town and promote its 


First among them is S.W P., Sherwin-Williams Paint. made from the oy 






OTSEGO 
Steel Goods 


PRODUCE 
RESULTS 


For the usef in service- 
ability and durability. 


THE REASON 


Every fork, rake or hoe 
has been designed and 
made out of such materials 




















and in such a manner as to 
produce the best results in 
the work for which each 
particular tool is intended. 









The OTSEGO 
Trade Mark 
Insures 


Quality of blade, of temper, 
of handle, of workmanship 
—insures satisfaction. 


We Sell 


Otsego Steel Goods and re- 
commend and guarantee 
them with the sweet assur- 
ance that the trade mark 
they bear insures satisfac- 
tion in actual use. 


OTSEGO 

















60c 


R. G. LUBBERS 


SHELDON, IOWA 


















The hardware dealer should be an ardent advo- 
cate of the cleaning up crusade 


No. 1. 


Fitting a Manufacturer’s Slogan to a Local Campaign 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 13 in.). Spring is just a by-word 
for cleaning up and the cleaning up crusade long 
ago outgrew its original sphere—the home. Mu- 
nicipalities are now obsessed with the brighten up 
idea and it’s a peculiar town nowadays that doesn’t 
get uneasy about this time of the year and finally 
launch into a genuine clean-up campaign. The 
hardware dealer should be an ardent advocate of 
the cleaning up crusade, both from a standpoint 
of good citizenship and progressiveness and because 
it is good business. The moment a citizen joins the 
clean-up movement he must needs equip himself 
with the necessary clean-up tools. And from this, 


it will be seen that it is good business for the dealer 
to tie up with the movement so as to be right on 
the job when the clean-up tools are being passed 
over the counters. 


This particular ad sent us by 


No. 2. The cuts stand out well and the figures are un- 
escapable 


William Johnson & Son, Newberry, S. C., not only 
ties up with the local clean-up campaign but comes 
in pat with the nation-wide brighten-up campaign 
of a prominent manufacturer. The appeal of the 
local crusade is reinforced by the national appeal 
of the manufacturer. The ad is well handled as 
a whole and has a neat, readable appearance. We 
think an additional reference to the local campaign 
should have been made directly under the top cut 
forming the heading of the ad. This would have 
tied the copy to the local idea still tighter. The 
opening talk is chock full of genuine enthusiasm 
for the movement and could not have failed to 
arouse the sympathy of the reader. The rules of 
the crusade help give the ad a local flavor and they 
are just the introduction needed for the copy 
which follows. In fact, one of the rules says to 
paint fences, sheds and buildings. The paint text 
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is brief but to the point: the five brighten-up sen- 
tences suggest a world of use for the SWP paints. 


Good General Presentation of Line 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 10% in.). This ad is the work 
of Roy Lubbers, whose father is proprietor of the 
store bearing his name in Sheldon, Iowa. The ad, 
first of all, has excellent attention value. The cuts 
stand out well and the figures are unescapable. 
The display is faulty in one or two points and our 
suggestions would be to eliminate the lines sepa- 
rating the two sections of the copy so as to make 
the text one complete block. The impression now is 
of two distinct lines with individual presentation. 


Winning the Sympathy of the Town 


No. 3 (Letter). Here is a very cleverly written 
letter and one that should be filed away for future 
reference, not hoping, however, you will ever be 
called upon to use it in the same way that the 
Houlka Hardware & Furniture Company, Houlka, 
Miss., found necessary. Public sympathy and co- 
operation are things much sought after by business 
men in times of adversity and also in times of pros- 
perity to provide against the adverse days. The 
great corporations of the land frequently find it 
necessary to bid strongly for public sympathy and 
they spend a good many dollars in their efforts to 
get it. Here is a firm to whose interests fire gave 
a decided set-back. By quickly sensing the situ- 
ation and knowing that the world loves a good 
loser, this firm issued an appeal in form of this let- 
ter which we have no doubt, will tide over their 
affairs and sustain trade until they can get on their 
feet once again. Such a letter as this one gets to 
the hearts of people and they express their sym- 
pathy in the form of trade loyalty. 


HouLKA, MiIss., March 28, 1914. 


To Our Friends and Customers: 

Right after the fire we were undecided as to reopen- 
ing our business; but we have had so many of our good 
friends and customers insist that we do—so many let- 
ters of sympathy and generous offers of assistance— 


* 
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PUMPS 


THE PUMP is one of the important tools on the farm. What make 
and style of pump shal! I use is the question asked by nearly every 
farmer. The pump here illustrated is 


Myers’ Ratchet Head Force Pump 


These pumps all have the Myers Glass Valve Seat, with the 
cage, or pop valve construction in the check valve and the plunger, 
thereby obviating the trouble of putting new leathers on your 
pump as with the old style. 

We carry several styles of the Myers Pumps. ranging in price 
from $4.50 te $12.59 for both deep and shallow wells. 

If you are of the opinion that you do not want a force pump, 
or an iron pump of any description we carry at all times a good stock 
of the old style wood pumps, in both plain and porcelain lined bodies. 
Also the old reliable chain pumps, and of course pitcher pumps. 

Whatever your choice of style of pumps we are in shape te fit 
you out. 

At this time let us remind you that we have extra tubing for 
either chain or wood suction pumps, rubber buckets, wel! chain, 
and chain pump curb extras. 





We Carty a Pall Line of 


GENUINE IRON PIPE 


(not steel) in both the black and galvanized in the following sizes: 


Let us figure with you when in need of any of these articles. 
We carry a full line of fittings in all sizes from \ inch to 2 inch. 


MYERS’ 0. K. HAY CARS 


In the Myers goods we also carry their O. K. Hay Car. as illustrat- 
ed below. Also their double steel track, double and single harpoon 
forks, pulleys, grabs, ete. In these days of high-priced help and 
hard to get at any price for work on the farm, every farmer needs 
a hay car and outfit for taking care of his hay in the barn. Give 
us the size of your barn and we will figure what an outfit will cost 
you ready to put up in your barn. 


BAR DOOR ROLLERS 


Speaking of Myers’ Goods, we also carry their O. K. and 
Tandem Stay On Barn Door Rollers andtrack. Nojumping 
off the track for your doors when you have a Myers’ Outfit 


They cost but a trifle more than your old-fashioned ‘“Swear- 
Word” Producing Kind. 
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so many people of your community who have always 
been so kind in our behalf, that we no longer hesitate 
to begin all over again. 

In your loyalty and friendship we have always be- 
lieved, and since our loss that belief has grown stronger. 
We are unable to express what our feelings are; but 


. we are happy in knowing that you are and have been 


our friend. It will be a hard pull to regain the ground 
we have lost, and without your business we cannot hope 
to succeed. 

It is our plan to rebuild at once at the same old 
stand, carrying the same line of goods as heretofore, and 
offering the same high grade line at the very smallest 
margin as can be done. 

The building will be as near fireproof as we can make 
it under existing conditions. For the present we will 
be open in our warehouse just west of and across the 
street from where our store stood. Owing to limited 
space we cannot carry a full line in this new “home,” 
but will keep for our customers such goods that are 
actually needed at the present time. In 90 days we 
hope to open the doors of our new building. 

We take this method of telling you our plans and 
also invite you to call and see us. We will be glad to 
see you—glad to do anything for you that we can. We 
believe it will be to your interest to make our business 
your place of business, and assuring you of our appre- 
ciation of your trade in the past and of the kind offers 
in our behalf in our present trouble, we are, your 
friends, J. C. BEASLEY, 

O. M. HARRILL, 
J. E. Cops. 


A Real Sales-Getting Hardware Catalog 


Nos. 4 and 5 (6% in. x 9% in.). Frank D. Whee- 
lock, of Sugar Grove, Pa., has issued an annual 
hardware catalog that would compare well with the 
catalog of a manufacturer or the smaller catalogs 
of the mail-order houses. It is printed on fine 
white paper and contains 28 pages bound in a sub- 
stantial cover. Reproduced here is a typical page 
from the book and also a heart-to-heart talk by 
Mr. Wheelock which was printed on the inside front 
cover. This talk is well worth reading: it gives 
some very sound reasons for home trading. 
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TO MY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS :— 


This is the fortieth consecutive year in-which this store has been in busi- 
ness in its present location, and during all that time, the name. of WHEELOCK 
has been associated with it in some capatity as ge rietor, and in presenting 
to you this, our ANNUAL CATALOGUE, I wish to take this occasion to thank you 
for the very liberal support you have given us in the past, and trust that our 
a with you have n such as to merit a still more generous portion in 
the future. 


Believing that a little fun and laughter is good for all of us, I have inter- 
spersed in its columns some nonsense and perhaps foolishness, picked up here 
and there from various sources, which I trust you will enjoy reading, as well 
as the advertisements and descriptions herein of the numerous implements 
and other articles which go to make up our large varied stock of hardware, 
implements, etc., and that you will bear in mind when wanting any of the 

described herein, or any other goods usually carried in a store of this 
kind, and accord us a share of your business. 


« 
: 

I do not expect to sell all the goods used in this vicinity, that are included be 
in my line of business, for if I did I know I would be disappointed. “ 

I do believe, though, in all fairness, that I am entitled to a goodly share of "7 
your business, as | try at all times to c a very complete assortment of the 
goods in my line, that are needed by the inhabitants of this part of the country, Z 
and aim to seil them at a reasonable profit. “ 

I buy all my goods for cash, and as far as possible in car load lots, thereby 
enabling me to offer them to you as reasonable as any dealer in this part of the 3 
country. 

Some of the advantages of patronizing the home merchant rather than 4 
sending to catalogue houses are: You see the goods before buying them. You % 
don’t have to wait a week or two or | r for them to come. -You don’t have “~« 
to pay for them until you are satisfied they are what you want, and then if ne- "4 
cessary the home merchant will extend you some credit to help you pay for "4 
them (the catalogue house never does this). In case of breakage of tools or im- "74 
plements you have your home merchant to go to for repairs instead of having 
to send away for them and thereby lay out of the use of the machine for some 4 
time. « 

I trust I may see you at our store often during the year, and that our busi- % 
ness relations may be pleasant and satisfactory as in the past. 4 

% 
< 
4 
“ 
“« 
. 
4 


Again thanking you and assuring you of my desire to serve you at all times, 
in any manner I may be able, I am, 


Very respectfully yours, 
FRANK D. WHEELOCK 


THE HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALER 
SUGAR GROVE, PENNA. 


March 1, 1914. 
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Nos. 4 and 5. Pages from a retailer’s catalog that compares favorably with those of many manufacturers 























Merchants and Politics 


ROBABLY never before in this country or 
in any other country were there so many 

and so important questions having a direct 
bearing on business as those which keep com- 
ing up to the merchants and manufacturers 
of to-day. The United States has long been 
prominent in trade and the interests of busi- 
ness men and the acquiring and holding of 
wealth has had a commanding place. The de- 
velopment of manufacturing, until we have be- 
come the chief manufacturing country in the 
world, and the consideration and influence 
which are enjoyed by those who possess large 
fortunes, to give a dignity to trade which is 
not found in other countries where there is less 
prominence given to the commercial spirit, and 
in which the estimation of one’s fellow citizens 
rests on other grounds. Here if it cannot be 
said that “the merchants are the kings” we at 


least have merchant princes who are among 
the most notable of our citizens. 

There is a bewildering array of questions 
which have found their place in the field of 
politics. Some of these questions are of prime 
importance affecting the fundamental condi- 
tions under which business is carried on. Be- 
side these there are a multitude of laws enacted 
or proposed which relate to a host of minor 
matters. The result of legislation of this char- 
acter is to invest business with new difficulties 
and perplexities, to add materially to the ex- 
pense of doing business, to increase the high 
cost of living, of which we hear so much. 


The Transportation Problem 


A GREAT deal has been done in recent years 

by our law makers in the attempt to 
solve the problems by which business is con- 
fronted. Very important, though not final ac- 
tion, has been taken on the tariff question, with 
the adoption of a new policy in this field. What 
the ultimate effect will be remains to be seen. 
The subject is, however, sure to come up again 
in one form or another. Similarly the currency 
problem has been taken up by our legislators, 
but it is conceded that a final solution has not 
been reached. It will continue to be a political 
question. 

Among the unfinished work which awaits the 
attention of our law makers are transportation 
problems, both in connection with the parcel 
post and the regulation of the railroads and 
their freight charges, the control of prices gen- 
erally, the prevention of monopoly, the part 
which the Government at Washington is to 
have in the direction of what has heretofore 
been corporate or private business, and its 
entrance into the fields which have heretofore 
been left to individual management. All these 
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COMMENT 


and many other questions relating strictly to 
business are still live issues, upon which the 
votors of the country will be called upon to 
pass. These questions are of such difficulty and 
complexity, that they call for the most careful 
consideration, and a wise decision by practical 
men of affairs, who are especially competent 
to pass upon them. 


Legislatures Flooded with Bills 


N addition to these great questions, which 
have to do principally with the National 
Government, every legislature in the land is 
flooded with bills which aim at the correction 
of abuses, or the bringing in of a different 
order of things. Nearly all these measures, 
directly or indirectly, will affect trade sooner 
or later, and many of them in some respects 
injuriously. Laws in regard to factory man- 
agement, legislation on labor questions, in- 


quiries by expensive boards into a multitude 
of questions of public interest, the appointment 
of new officials, legal enactments in regard to 
manufactured products and the manner in 
which goods are to be made and sold, the ap- 
pointment of hosts of inspectors, are examples 
of a multitude of matters to which legislators 
seem to take a peculiar satisfaction in giving 
their attention. 

Much of this legislation is enacted with an 
earnest purpose of correcting some abuse or 
inducing a better order of things, and is thus 
in many cases most commendable in its spirit 
and aim. But whether wise or unwise it often 
tends to increase the perplexities of the busi- 
ness man, and the difficulties by which manu- 
facturing and merchandising are carried on. 

This state of things makes a special appeal to 
business men to do their full duty, in the field of 
politics, not in any narrow partisan way, but 
in forming an intelligent judgment and using 
their influence to have these questions settled 
wisely and for the advancement of their own 
and the country’s welfare. There are great 
interests at stake. Injury, if not disaster, will 
be invited by the adoption of unwise measures, 
even with the best of motives. 

This is no time for merchants or men of in- 
fluence generally to be onlookers in the presence 
of the startling, and even revolutionary, changes 
which are taking place. It is no time for busi- 
ness men timidly to stand aloof from politics. 
The multitude of business questions which bear 
directly on the interests of the merchants, as 
well as on the general prosperity make it to be 
the plain and imperative duty of every mer- 
chant to do his part in the settlement of the 
grave questions which are before the country 
and which so directly and so materially affect 
his interests. 
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April 23, 1914 


What Is the Matter with Business? 


HERE is general complaint that the business 
situation in this country is marked by hesi- 
tation and uncertainty, says the New York 
Journal of Commerce. There seems to be no 
underlying lack of soundness or distinct cause 
for apprehension, but the spirit of enterprise 
appears to be subdued and in a waiting mood. 
It is not due to lack of confidence in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term in business, but to a 
feeling of uncertainty for the future on ac- 
count of influences which men in business can- 
not control. There is an unwillingness to move 


forward, taking chances and running risks. It 
is like navigating in a fog, because those who 
direct the craft cannot see their way or calcu- 
late on the conditions which may beset their 
course. 

Enterprise is baffled by the unknown and 
fearful of what may happen beyond its ken, 
which it will be in no position to control or 
overcome on account of influences external to 
itself. It lacks the sense of freedom, its energy 
is restrained, waiting for the skies to clear. 
This is not due to any excess in the past, any 
overdoing or undue expansion, any exhaustion 
of resources or strain upon credit. The situa- 
tion is in some respects abnormal, but it is not 
altogether unaccountable. 

Trade and commerce among the several 
states and within states, which have a common 
industrial and commercial vitality, is under a 
restraint which is not caused by “combination 
in the form of trust or otherwise,” but by gov- 
ernmental and political action or the menace 
of it under the direction of men who have little 
knowledge or experience of business or under- 
standing of the principles by which it must be 
guided. 

Our politicians in Congress and in adminis- 
trative offices have been gradually going be- 
yond the boundaries of their province of estab- 
lishing and executing laws which shall prevent 
injury and injustice, and are undertaking to 
prescribe the positive course which is expected 
to produce benefits and do justice. Those who 
would be incapable of directing great enter- 
prises in industry, transportation and trade, or 
managing organizations for accomplishing 
practical results, are assuming to prescribe 
methods and define duties and force compli- 
ance with rules and regulations in the conduct 
of business affairs without having the capacity 
to foresee results. They are trying to unravel 
the work which experience and training have 
built up and have it reconstituted on a different 
plan. 

Harm has already been done by some of the 
regulation which has been imposed upon the 
business of the country and more is threatened. 
The result is hesitation and waiting to see what 
the requirements and prohibitions of the future 
are to be. Business has to go on day by day 
and month by month, but it must move with 
circumspection and limit itself to what is imme- 
diately before it. 
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“Hardware Age” Worth Money to This 
Man 


Editor HARDWARE AGE: 


Your trade paper has been the means of our put- 
ting money in the profit side of our bank account 
this year, and the “Assistant Manager” articles 
are really the cause of it. 

Previous to this year we have never (nor any 
other hardware store in town) carried any sporting 
goods except guns and ammunition. We have now 
put in a complete stock of base ball goods, fishing 
tackle, cameras and advertised as sporting goods 
headquarters for the city and the trade is coming 
fine. 

Respectfully, 
B. C. DAVIS, 


Manager of hardware department of F. P. Law- 
rence and Co., Richland Center, Wis. 


Mr. Davis has been declaring handsome divi- 
dends from HARDWARE AGE for several years 
and the above letter shows that he is still at 
it. What he is doing is within the reach of 
any one in the hardware business. 

Certainly the editors of HARDWARE AGE ap- 
preciate deeply this unsolicited endorsement of 
the paper. 


N the Postmaster General’s report on gov- 
ernment acquisition of wires for communi- 
cation is the remarkable plea that only tele- 
phone lines be purchased for the reason that 
they can then be applied to telegraphic uses 
also, and the value of the telegraph lines will 
be then depreciated so that they can be bought 
for little or nothing. 

If a private citizen entered into such a pro- 
gram for confiscating private property he 
might land in jail, yet here is a department of 
our government seriously proposing to rob 
thousands of citizens, to monopolize their prop- 
erty, and to do the very things Congress de- 
clares criminal. It compares well with the 
postal system of forcing railroads to carry par- 
cel post at less than cost, which system forced 
the United States Express Company to liquidate. 

The President has said that the administra- 
tion wishes to encourage business, not to raid 
it. Yet here is what appears to be a perfectly 
obvious effort to pauperize thousands by using 
the power of the Government to destroy prop- 
erty acquired in good faith. We may well be 
amazed. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





Unsatisfactory conditions prevail in whole- 
sale and retail trade with respect to imme- 
diate and future business. 

Demand for wire products is quiet for 
this season. Cut nails demand light, also, 
and prices are not always being maintained. 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


Prices of sheets have declined about $1 
a ton. Demand is only fair and some mills 
are keen for business. 

A stronger tone prevails in the rope mar- 
ket. Market for naval stores is reported 
unsatisfactory. 











PITTS 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, April 20, 1914. 


MPORTANT information has come out in the last 
few days to the effect that five or six of the leading 
independent steel companies, among these being Cam- 
bria Steel Company, Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Republic Iron & 
Steel Company and others are quoting plates, struc- 
tural sheets and steel bars at 1.15c. to the very largest 
buyers, and 1.20c. to the small trade. The effect of 
this action is already being felt, and while the market 
is not any higher, yet it has a firmer tone, and the 
impression is growing among the trade that prices have 
probably touched bottom. 

For a time it was felt that owing to lack of demand 
and keen desire of the steel mills to book orders, all 
precautions regarding prices would be thrown to the 
winds and there would be a demoralized market. The 
action taken by the leading steel companies named 
above has had a steadying effect, and while there has 
not been time to develop it, yet it is believed that large 
consumers will not hesitate to take hold and place orders 
for plates, shapes and bars at 1.15c. for second quarter 
delivery. 

The general tone of the market is not strong and on 
some lines is weak. The falling off in new demand for 
sheets also in specifications against contracts, and the 
effect that a great deal of new capacity for the manu- 
facture of sheets has come in the market in the last 
year, has all had the effect of weakening prices, and 
black and galvanized sheets are now about a $1 a ton 
lower than before. Large consumers of material are 
going very cautiously in the matter of placing new 
orders, and seem inclined to buy only for actual needs. 
This policy is prevailing along all lines of heavy and 
light material and accounts for the fact that manufac- 
turing plants have so little business ahead of them. 

This unsatisfactory condition in the steel trade natu- 
rally extends to the hardware trade, and jobbers and 
retailers are not satisfied with the volume of business 
that is going. While orders are fairly plentiful, they 
are usually for small lots, and it requires a good many 
of them to aggregate a respectable tonnage. 

The railroads are still playing the retrenchment game 
to the limit, and one authority stated the other day 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company within the 
last two months had annulled no less than 118 passen- 
ger trains on all its branches. 

While the present situation is far from satisfac- 
tory, the fact should not be lost sight of that business 
is undoubtedly piling up and that when the proper 
time comes there will be a rush of orders to the mills, 
furnaces and to merchants that will keep them busy. 
It is recognized that this country is growing rapidly, its 
consumption of steel and kindred products is steadily 
increasing and periods of severe depression are always 
followed by prosperous times. 

Several of the local hardware jobbers feel that while 
the next two or three months may be quiet and only 
fairly heavy in orders, yet expectations for fall trade 
are bright, and with the prospects of big crops this 
year there is no reason why general business should 
not improve, and before very long. As a rule large 
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manufacturing plants are operating to from 60 to 75 
per cent. of capacity, and when it is remembered that 
this rate is being maintained with practically no orders 
from the railroads, it is easily seen that if the rail- 
roads were buying only half of their normal require- 
ments in rails, steel cars and track materials, there 
would be ample work. The money situation is good, 
and in fact the banks are offering money at the lowest 
rate of interest that has obtained for a long time. 
WIRE NAILs.—The new demand for wire nails con- 
tinues quiet, and mostly for small lots to cover current 
needs. Specifications against contracts are only fair, 
but it is believed will soon show an increase. Outside 
building operations are now in full swing, and this 
means a larger consumption of nails than in the winter 
months. Stocks accumulated by jobbers in February 
and March are reported to be moving out more freely. 


We quote wire nails as follows: in carload lots to jobbers, 
$1.60 base; carload lots to retailers, $1.65 base; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of delivery. Jobbers charge the 
usual advances over these prices for small lots from store. 

Cut NAILs.—Pittsburgh is not much of a center for 
cut nails, the only concern making these being La Belle 
Iron Works at Steubenville, Ohio, and this company 
reports a fair demand with moderate specifications 
against contracts. The base price of $1.65 on cut nails 
is not always maintained. 

We quote nails at $1.65 per keg in carload and larger lots 
to jobbers ; carloads to retailers, $1.70, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, freight added to 
point of delivery. 

FENCE WIRE.—The season in fence wire is backward, 
makers of wire fencing putting off longer than usual 
the placing of orders. However, it is believed that 
business will materially improve during this month, 
and that orders will be placed more freely. Prices are 
only fairly strong. 

Prices in effect are as follows: Annealed fence wire in car- 
load lots to jobbers, $1.40 base; galvanized, $1.80, with the 
usual advances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 

BARB WIRE.—With the return of favorable weather 
stocks of barb wire held by jobbers are moving out 
more freely, and this trade is more active than for 
some time, but there is still room for a good deal of 
improvement. Prices are fairly firm, with no signs of 
an advance. 


We quote painted barb wire to jobbers, $1.60 base; galvan- 
ized, $2.00 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight added to 
point of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual advances for 
small lots from stock. 

TIN PLATE.—Makers continue to report that speci- 
fications against contracts for tin plate continue heavy, 
and some of the leading mills have actual specifications 
on their books large enough to take their entire output 
of tin plate pretty well up to October. The new demand 
is quiet, but a heavier business is looked for in June, 
as there is usually a buying movement in tin plate in 
that month by consumers, who find they did not con- 
tract for enough to supply their needs and have come 
in the market again. Prices on the small! lots of tin 
plate that are moving are fairly strong. 

We quote 100 Ib. cokes at $3.30 to $3.40 and 100 Ib. ternes 


at $3.20 to $3.30 per base box f.o.b. Pittsburgh, prices depend- 
ing largely on the size of the order. 
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April 23, 1914 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Only a fair amount of busi- 
ness is being placed in iron and steel bars, and mostly 
in small lots to cover current needs. Large mills re- 
port that specifications for steel bars are only fairly 
active, but note a heavy demand for reinforcing bars 
for concrete work. The market prices of steel bars is 
1.15¢c. in large lots and 1.20c. in small lots. 


We quote steel bars for prompt or forward delivery at 1.20c. 
to 1.25c. and common iron bars at 1.30c. to 1.35c. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh; the mills usually charge $1 extra per ton for twisting 
¥% in. and larger steel bars and $2 extra for % to % in. 


SHEETS.—The new demand for black and galvanized 
sheets for some time has been only fair, and specifica- 
tions in the past month have shown a falling off. Some 
of the mills are keen for business, with the result that 
prices of sheets have declined about $1 a ton. Some mills 
are accepting contracts for black sheets for second 
quarter delivery on the basis of 1.90c. for 28 gauge and 
2.90c. for 28 galvanized. We now quote the market on 
Bessemer black sheets at 1.90c. to 1.95c. and galvanized 
at 2.90c. to 2.95c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Operations among 
the sheet mills are decreasing, and on an average they 
are probably not running to over 60 to 65 per cent. 
of capacity. 

Prices on black and galvanized sheets are as follows: 
No. 28 Bessemer black, 1.90c. to 1.95c.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized, 2.90c. to 2.95c.; Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 1.40c.; No. 28 tin mill black plate, H. R. and A., 
1.90c. to 1.95.; Nos. 29 and 30, 1.95¢. to 2c. These 
prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, 
— charging the usual advances for small lots from 

re. 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


I i ee a 1.40 to 1.45 
SI lr A 1.45 to 1.50 
— SOE a —E eee ere 1.50 to 1.60 
I a a Sach ae a lee Wh 1.55 to 1.65 
¢§ fF | Serer ees 5 to 1.70 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
2 ns. srecedecudah enue deedaes 1.60 to 1.65 
I i i a ee id eee a Ek 1.60 to 1.65 
ono ins ik od bok Ole ob wee 1.65 to 1.70 
I a a et 1.70 to 1.75 
Sig od ee aE ee a ee le 1.75 to 1.80 
Sa A a a aia Na a oe ee al 1.80 to 1.85 
I SE I a a sk car th he eo a od eres 1.85 to 1.90 
 £ gy ee Sen ee 1.90 to 1.95 
Te eee 1.95 to 2.00 
a ie a at hoa uk tk ae bal ee a a 2.00 to 2.05 
DE Sivted ssw hoad wake eee cen ek aces 2.10 to 2.15 


 '} fF ¢. Spee ee err mine .95 to 2.00 
I li seh oe Se Tae a al 2.05 to 2.10 
arr Teer eee 2.05 to 2.10 
I a a he ae ea 2.20 to 2.25 
|) rrr eee 2.35 to 2.40 
A ne ok eae a eae oo eee 2.50 to 2.55 
eh ee ee. 6 ds eee hens eee eee 2.65 to 2.70 
OU ile he ak oie ke a eee elk ae ee eee 2.80 to 2.85 
Re eer eee ee ee 2.95 to 3.00 
a ee ee ree ee 3.10 to 3.15 
Ese Se ene ate eee a eras 3.25 to 3.30 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 


Gauges, cents per lb. 
Painting: 29 25 to 28 19 to 24 12to18 


Regular, or oiling ........ 0.15 OF 
Graphite, re 0.25 0.15 0.10 
Forming: 
3. ie 8 &5 in. corrugated 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks. 0.05 0.05 0.05 ene 
, to 1% in. corrugated.. 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed standard seam, 
with — omens eS os mm 0.15 0.15 
Plain ro roofing, wi 
or without cleats..--... 0.15 0 .15 0.15 
3/15 in. crimped ......... 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ..... owake 0.25 0.25 
Beaded ceiling .....-..---- 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick, and stone we : 
6. 4s vianee we wee os 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with rm a 
caps and cleats......-.. 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and " ie 
— Ae a es 3 0.25 0.25 
i ashi 
Ridge roll and a gz oe _ —_ 


(plain or corrugated).. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, April 21, 1914. 


HE volume of merchandise purchased during Jan- 
uary to March, inclusive, from manufacturers of 


standard, staple tools ran very even, but with no in- 
creases, showing that merchants were not stocking up 
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Nuts, BOLTS AND RIveTs.—Makers report the new 
demand fair, but mostly in small lots to cover current 
needs. Jobbers state that the fairly heavy stocks they 
accumulated in February and early March are not 
moving out very freely. The new demand for rivets 
is moderate, but none of the boiler or locomotive shops 
is running full, and this naturally cuts down the new 
demand for rivets. 


CO BO BU OIE, og 6. no 6c ccccaccoce 80 and 5% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads............ 80% off 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads... .80 and 5% off 
EA Gee: is oo cecercacecocecs 75 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, cut threads....... 80 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads... .80 and 10% off 
ETO CARGO BORED 6 cc ctcccceccacess 75 and 10% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, small.......... 80% off 


Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, large....75 and 5% off 
Square h.p. nuts, blanked and tapped.... 36.30 off list 


 ~.seecebsianndiesiannace .20 off list 
C.p.c. and r sq. nuts, blanked and tapped. $6.00 off list 
Hexagon nuts, % and larger............ 7.20 off list 
Hexagon nuts, smaller than % in........ 7.80 off list 
Cry See GE SE cn ccccccecescecend $5.50 off list 
Co. es Ce Cp eeen eens $5.90 off list 


Semi-fin. hex. nuts, smaller than \% in. .85 and 5% off 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, smaller than 9/16.85, 10 & 10% off 
Rivets, 7/16 x 644, smaller & shorter. .80, 10 & 5% off 


Rivets, metallic tinned, bulk........ 80,10 and 5% off 
Rivets, tin plated, bulk............. 80,10 and 5% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages. ...80,10 and 5% off 
Standard cap Screws...........+.+.. 0,10 and 10% off 
Standard ee€ GCFOWS. ; ... 2c cccccce 75,10 and 10% off 


STANDARD PipPe.—Mills report that the new demand 
for both iron and steel pipe is only fairly heavy, and 
no large contracts for gas or oil lines are in sight. At 
present pipe mills are operating to not over 75 per 
cent. of capacity, and some at a less rate. 


Butt Weld 








Steel. | Inches ; Black Galv. 
es iy —_ e OME Becosee: 7 ps 

: and %.... f ee eae 5 
3 ™ iene we ” neee SS i era 69 56 
4 2 rere 79% 71 | x Se 72 61 

Lap Weld 
a de die ii ee Cee e 76 Sn ok ae ik die 0-6 oe ot 45 
, eo? ae 78 70 OO 67 56 
t ae 75 65 DP aekiae a hgh way 68 58 
ee eae ene e eo 52% ~~ % OS ee 70 61 
Bae me Meeeesewe 70 61 
eT Ge See Ve wvdwe's 68 55 
Reamed and Drifted 
ey . eer ie 69  1to1%, butt.... 70 59 
i eae 74 66 a 6eeebeees 70 59 
2% to 6, lap.... 76% 68 BU n66e06% 54 43 
. '. ae 65 54 
ee 66 56 
2% to 4, lap..... 68 59 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
. and %... 67 57 . PPrrerrrrrrer 63 52 
* ienenihe wee 72 66 | ih i ee lh Stat i 67 60 
2 76 70 | OP Bee ccae es 71 62 
| errr 77 71 and 2%%.....<- 72 63 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

nbiechininnt ba bake 73 65 Dn he+cceameeee, On 59 
Be We Gawckeeds 75 67 i hee mda bw here 66 58 
Pe edeeses 74 66 2 De Gukéewnans 70 61 
7 ae 67 57 4 | eee 69 60 
ff - see 62 52 €or 63 53 
Ue Gees cheenc 58 47 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
Ow inna ealt 62 a | Sh Davbeebakec ane 57 49 
= te 9%... <0 65 | & i én....... 60 52 
7 Ub Daves cecon 6714 61 Z2 and 2%....... 62 54 

Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
rrr rr CT Te 63 57 et ceed ee eee’ 55 49 
2 oF 65 59 2 & * ee 60 54 
4 7 64 58 San UP Mxacecass 59 53 
F Ue eat nnncds 5714 47 a iCieseednens 52 42 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 and 2% per cent. 
is allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


YORK 


and that consumption was moderate and of from hand 
to mouth character. 

Specifications were only for what was absolutely 
necessary. Hardware jobbers generally seem to have 
fair stocks, but few of them are providing for more 
than the immediate future. This compels manufactur- 
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ers to carry the bulk of ready stock. One represent- 
ative jobbing house is said to have reduced its stock 
by $700,000 last year, a practice quite generally fol- 
lowed of converting merchandise into money. 

A recent curious and significant incident emphasizes 
the paring policy regarding merchandise stocks. A 
high official and general manager of a company pro- 
ducing over $100,000,000 worth of staple goods an- 
nually was in a small town in northern Wisconsin, 
when his attention was called to a shipment of hard- 
‘ware, with some of which he was especially familiar, 
just received from a large jobber in that state. Spread 
out on the counter were pound boxes of wire nails 
labeled “H-P Nail Company,” “Salem Wire Nail Com- 
pany” and “New Castle,” all of which brands ceased 
to exist about seventeen years ago, with the incorpora- 
tion of the American Steel & Wire Company of 
Illinois in 1898 and the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany of New Jersey in 1899. This seemingly indicated 
that jobbers were at least working backward and 
getting to the far end of bins and reducing stocks to 
the limit, although a little hard on management that 
permitted such staple goods to remain so long on 
hand. 

In the leading cities, where it is more pronounced, 
there are large numbers of idle workmen which greatly 
affects consumption. In Detroit they are estimated 
at 35,000, which may not be a fair criterion, because of 
the preponderance of automobile building and the 
marked slackening in that particular industry. 

In Milwaukee, by contrast, largely German, staid, 
thrifty and conservative, with shrewd business men 
in control, the number named is 12,000 to 15,000, from 
such plants as Allis-Chalmers, International Harvester 
Company and the C. M. & St. P. shops. In Chicago 
the estimate is 40,000 and there are many in Denver, 
owing to the unfortunate strikes there. There are like 
proportions throughout the country, because of the in- 
dustrial halt. 

In the Missouri River Valley there is a section of 
say 200 x 400 miles in each direction, which last sum- 
mer’s drought injuriously affected. 

North of Omaha, however, including northern Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, the Dakotas, etc., the situation is 
very much better. 

In Colorado and other beet growing sections, it is 
the opinion that the tariff reduction on sugar will put 
the beet growers and refiners out of business. This 
condition has hurt eastern Colorado, while western 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho and the Rocky Mountain country 
generally is looked upon as in good shape. 

The whole Pacific Coast territory is in greatly im- 
proved condition compared with a year ago at this time. 
California last year lost considerable fruit and other 
crops, owing to drought. This year there has been 
an abundance of rain and conditions are said to be 
exceptionally good. Another helpful factor is that the 
output from oil wells and mines is excellent. 

Arizona seems to be in better shape than ever before 
and a large acreage is getting the benefit of irrigation. 
Business along the entire Mexican border is slow, due 
to the fact that there is no exporting and trade has 
been greatly retarded because of civil war in Mexico. 

In Texas and the southern country generally, famil- 
iarly known as the Old South, money is tight and col- 
lections poor. These sections depend so largely on 
cotton that the damage by the boll weevil, especially in 
Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, has caused consid- 
erable apprehension, and the pest seems to be working 
steadily eastward all the time. 

Nevertheless, according to official Washington fig- 
ures, while the South has raised at least 3,000,000 bales 
more cotton in a crop than was harvested last year, 
the planters never got so much money for it, estimated 
at nearly $1,000,000,000 which does not warrant much 
complaint. 


Wire Natts.—Among some of the jobbers business 
begins to show a trifle more activity, and so far in 
April there is a slight gain over March, but it should 
be very much better considering the season of the year. 
The trade is buying simply to even up depleted stocks 
and specifications are not coming along as they should. 

Wire nails, out of store, are based on $1.85 to $1.90 per keg. 


Cut NatLs.—There is a disposition among some buy- 
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ers of cut nails to stop purchasing in driblets at out 
of store prices and take advantage of carload prices, 
which permits a better profit, because of a slightly bet- 
ter demand. 


Cut nails, out of store, are held at $1.85 per keg base. 


WINDOow GLAss.—At a recent meeting of window 
glass manufacturers in Pittsburgh, when twenty-five 
factories were represented, the discussion related 
chiefly to measures taken to forestall Belgian glass 
trust activity in the American market. The action 
taken by the American Window Glass Company, which 
recently made very low prices to distributors on the 
Pacific Coast, in California, Oregon and Washington, 
was thoroughly endorsed by both the manufacturers 
present and J. M. Neenan, president of the National 
Window Glass Workers. The general verdict was that 
the methods adopted affecting the Pacific Coast im- 
porters would cause importers in the Eastern market 
to be cautious, as it is obvious that the American mar- 
ket is not going to be surrendered to foreign manufac- 
turers without effective resistance. Stocks in the hands 
of American manufacturers are held by interests 
abundantly able to carry the necessary surplus to meet 
the expected demand during the summer and fall 
months until the next fire. 

Window glass in the Eastern market is 90-20 per cent. on 
single thick and 90-25 per cent. discount on double thick, 
from jobbers’ lists, with A quality glass somewhat scarcer. 

RoPe.—There is a stronger tone in the market for 
Manila hemp, reflecting the freer cable advices from 
Manila, where the tendency is upward with prices 
firmer. It is asserted that American manufacturers 
have purchased a bit more liberally to the extent of 
3000 to 4000 bales of Manila hemp, to which move- 
ment is attributed the better trade feeling. Sisal fiber 
is dull and Istle is on a nominal basis. 

NAVAL STORES.—The market for naval stores in and 
about the metropolitan district is spotty and unsatis- 
factory, occasioned partly by the unseasonable weather, 
as well as the inactivity in trade generally. Occasion- 
ally there is a fair volume of business from wholesalers 
and manufacturers, which again dwindles away to the 
vanishing point. The primary market has not been 
much of a stimulus, yet prices are being maintained 
in Savannah, as the current receipts of turpentine are 
fairly well absorbed by buyers for domestic and export 
trade. 

Spot turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 47 to 4714c. per gal. 

Rosins are dull and nominal, common to good strained, in 
yard, on the basis of 280 lb. per gal. is held at $4.10 and D 
grade at $4.25 to $4.35 per bbl. 

LINSEED O1L.—The flaxseed markets during the week 
have been fairly steady, with, however, a slight reaction 
at Duluth, which has had but little effect on the New 
York linseed oil market. Business has been moderate 
and principally of a hand to mouth character. 

Linseed oil prices, raw, city brands, are unchanged at 54c. 
for five or more bbls. and 55c. per gal. for less quantities. 

State and Western oil in quantities under carloads is 52 to 
dle. per gal., according to seller and quantity, and for car- 
loads 51 to 50c. per gal., varying with the seller. 

SEAMLESS Brass TUBES.—The price of seamless brass 
tubes was definitely reduced 3c. per lb. to 16c. base per 
lb. on April 16. There has been irregularity and con- 
cessions in price on this line for some time, owing to 
foreign competition, especially from well known manu- 
facturers in England. There are also two new pro- 
ducers seeking business in this line, located respectively 
in Waterbury, Conn., and Baltimore, Md. 


JUTE.—Cable reports regarding raw jute are that 
this material used in twine, some grades of rope, etc., 
is held firmly abroad, on a basis of 8c. per lb., which 
is only about 3 per cent. lower than the highest point 
jute has reached in the past year. Talks with manu- 
facturers producing high quality twine show that in- 
structions to their distributors are of a positive char- 
acter, indicating that merchants who purchase relia- 
ble, standard qualities of jute goods at present market 
quotations will protect themselves for the next six 
months, as the possibilities and probabilities are that 
higher prices on the manufactured article, than are 
now quoted, must soon be made. Figuring on the cost 
of raw material, manufacturers say that goods sold at 
the present market quotations are at a loss. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, April 20, 1914. 


U* QUESTIONABLY the excellent weather which 

has been enjoyed during the past week has af- 
fected the retail business favorably though the increase 
in orders to jobbers and manufacturers is not in evi- 
dence as yet. Reports from such sources are to the 
effect that the volume of business compares favorably 
with that of the previous week though not normal for 
this time of year. Business being placed now is for 
seasonable goods only. There has been and continues 
to be a good movement of garden implements, paints 
and sporting goods, while orders for camp materials 
are now being received in fair quantities. Re-orders 
for poultry nettings and screen wire provide a fair 
amount of business in these products, and lighter lines 
of field fence are in good demand. 

Information is had to the effect that the present 
period of depression is not confined to this country and 
export orders are smaller than usual and credits of 
such buyers are being subjected to more careful 
scrutiny than is ordinary, cash being required with 
order in many cases. 

The situation as to collections shows little or no im- 
provement. 

Dunn’s review of the week is optimistic, being in 
part as follows: 

“While security markets reflect lower values and in- 
vestment is limited, much encouragement for new en- 
terprise and increasing commitments of the heavy con- 
suming interests is drawn from the sustained splendid 
outlook in agriculture. 

“Bank clearings, $334,638,474, exceed those of the 
corresponding week last year by 4.2 per cent. and com- 
pare with $311,849,012 in 1912. 

“Failures reported in Chicago district numbered 24, 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
San Francisco, April 13, 1914. 


URRENT retail business is improving somewhat 
as to volume, with a better demand for season- 
able goods in nearly all departments. Building hard- 
ware and builders’ supplies of all descriptions are now 
beginning to move fairly well in this city and vicinity, 
with prospects of a normal trade during the summer. 
Gas stoves, refrigerators and other summer household 
utilities receive more attention, though hardly as much 
as might be expected. Sporting goods occupy a simi- 
lar position. Agricultural goods are in as strong de- 
mand as ever, with more prominence given to irriga- 
tion specialties; and there is a fair demand for tools 
and equipment for outside construction work. Marine 
goods are an item of some importance. The Alaska 
fisheries have taken a large amount of general hard- 
ware and material for fish traps, and the opening of 
the boating season is bringing out the usual demand. 
In general, it may be said that while requirements 
are increasing with the approach of summer and the 
harvest season, few buyers are making as large pur- 
chases as they would under normal circumstances. The 
curtailment on the part of many large corporations is 
serious, and many contemplated improvements are at 
a standstill. Farmers, though not under nearly as 
heavy obligations as in some former years, are in 


-— a 


THE StuBER & Kuck CoMPANY, Peoria, IIl., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in all forms of tinware, wooden ware, 
etc. The incorporators are Joseph Stuber, Henry G. 
Kuck, Fred Moberry and Theodore Abele. 
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against 26 last week, 24 in 1913 and 31 in 1912. Those 
with liabilities over $5,000 number 11 against 12 last 
week, 8 in 1913 and 18 in 1912.” 

WIRE NAILS.—Some increase in specifications against 
contracts is noted for this week, doubtless due to the 
favorable weather conditions. Mills are working 60 to 
65 per cent.’ of full force. There is no change in the 
price situation. Chicago quotations are as follows: 





Carloads to jobbers, $1.78 base; carloads to ome % 83 
base; less than carloads to retailers, $1.93 base, all f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. 


BarRB WIRE.—Continued fill-in orders to replenish low 
stocks provides a volume of business in this product 
which is rather more than usually obtained at this sea- 
son of the year. Chicago quotations are as follows: 


Carloads to jobbers, painted, $1.78, base; galvanized, car- 
loads to jobbers, $2.18, f.0.b. Chicago. The regular advance 


to retailers and for small lots. 


FENCE WIRE.—On lighter lines, especially poultry 
fencing, there is an excellent demand and fabricators 
are working double shifts on certain types, while de- 
livery is slow on others. The product as a whole com- 
pares favorably with records of last year. Chicago 
quotations are as follows: 


For fence wire, f.o.b. Chicago, jobbers, in carloads, an- 
nealed, $1.58; galvanized, $1.98; retailers, carloads annealed, 
$1.63 ; galvanized, $2.03. Retailers, less than carloads, an- 
nealed, $1.73; galvanized, $2.18; staples, bright, in carloads 
to jobbers, $1.78; galvanized, $2. 18. Carloads to retailers, 
5e. extra, with an additional advance of 10c. for less than 


carloads. 


LINSEED O1L.—The schedule in effect to-day, f.o.b. 
cars, Chicago, and subject to change without notice, for 
strictly pure old process linseed oil is as follows: 


Carload lots, raw, 5l1c.; boiled, 52c.; 5 or more barrels, raw, 
54c.: boiled, 55c.; less than 5 barrels, raw, 56c.; boiled, 57c. 


CIsSco 


many cases depending on credit, and postpone unneces- 
sary purchases until after harvest, while the uncer- 
tainty of employment or profit fosters a desire for 
economy among the working and business classes. 

The situation is not improved by continued liquida- 
tion of stock, an important local firm having started 
a closing out sale last week. There is still very little 
buying in advance of current needs by either whole- 
sale or retail merchants. In some cases good advance 
orders have been taken for holiday specialties, but the 
tendency is to keep stocks as low as possible for the 
present. 

Signs of further improvement, however, are by no 
means lacking. The appearance of the first cherries 
marks the opening of the fruit season, which will go 
far toward relieving the situation; and the hay harvest 
is beginning at several points. The wool and livestock 
industries are bringing satisfactory returns. The pres- 
ent freight movement is light, but railroad men expect 
that their facilities will be severely taxed during the 
crop movement, and their working forces are being 
increased at several points. Locally, there is some evi- 
dence of activity due to the Exposition, but the in- 
crease as yet is not large. Plans for refinancing a 
number of local improvement and public service enter- 
prises have so far progressed very slowly, but there 
is no doubt that those whose property is of real value 
will ultimately get the needed support. 





BRITTAIN & Co., one of the largest retail hardware 
concerns in San Francisco, are holding a special sale 
to close out their entire stock and fixtures. According 
to their public announcement, the stock is valued at 


$200,000. 
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~ PATTERN FOR WASH STOMPERS 








Hardware Age Sheet Metal Expert Gives Detail for Making 
By A. F. MUELLER 




































































Detail drawings for making wash stompers 


chines for clothes are made of IXX bright 
tin or sheet copper. There are numberless 
styles on the market, some quite complicated, but 
the three styles here shown are all practical ma- 
chines and give entire satisfaction. They have 
all been used so long that there is no danger of 
getting into any trouble on account of infringing 
on patents. They are adapted for washing any 
kind of light or heavy goods, from overalls to lace 
curtains. 
Figs. 1 and 2 are the plan and elevation of the 
stomper in Fig. 11, which is made of frustums of 
two sizes of right cones. To economize space the 


TT chi wash stompers or hand washing ma- 
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two cones of which the frustums are parts have 
been drawn in the relative position that they oc- 
cupy in the stomper and both patterns are devel- 
oped in Fig. 3. 

The hight of the cone is equal to the diameter 
of its base, the hight being located by radially 
projecting the length of the base from 5 to the 
center line at A, as shown by the dash line arc. 
With A as center and radius to 5 describe an in- 
definite arc and place on this arc the length of 
the circumference of the base of the cone in the 
plan. This is easiest done by spacing one-fourth 
of the circumference into a number of equal 
spaces and placing four times the lengths of these 
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spaces on the arc as 1-1°-l’. Also from A and 
radius to h describe an indefinite arc h’-h”. From 
1 and 1’ draw lines to A and then 1-1°-1’-h’-h” will 
be the net pattern for the larger cone to which 
material must be added to the outer arc for wir- 
ing, to the inner arc for soldering lap and to the 
sides for a grooved seam, all of which is shown 
by the dotted lines. 

The pattern for the smaller frustum is developed 
in the same way, and the net pattern is shown by 
e’-e”’-g’’-9", 

As shown in the plan, there are four braces used 
to separate the frustums and are shown dotted in 
the elevation as at B. B is the net pattern to 
which material must be added on the sides for a 
soldering lap and at the bottom for wiring, the 
top edge usually being left raw. 

No pattern for the handle ferrule is shown, it be- 
ing simply a short-grooved tube, the end of which 
extends just below the top of the smaller cone, as 
at f in the elevation. 

Fig. 4 is the elevation of the stomper shown at 
Fig. 12. This is a single frustum and the handle 
ferrule continues through the frustum until it is 
flush with the base. There are four braces or par- 
titions whose shape is the piece C or 6-7-8-9. The 
claim has been advanced that the machine is more 
efficient when the partitions extend to the inter- 
section between the frustum and the ferrule and 
that the compartments do not communicate with 
each other and are air tight. 

C is the net pattern for the partition to which 
allowances must be made the same as described 
above for B. 
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Fig. 5 is the elevation for the stomper shown in 
Fig. 13. The pattern for the frustum is developed 
in the same way as for Fig. 4 and the method is 
shown in Fig. 2 and 3. In this frustum a single 
bead is turned to form a shoulder against which 
the plate is soldered. The ferrule is flanged at the 
end at 10 and soldered to the plate as shown at 10” 
in Fig. 7. There are cross bars in the end, filling 
in the width between the plate and the base. The 
bars are bent at a little more than right angles 
and are made longer on one arm so that they will 
lap to be soldered as shown in Fig. 9. The pattern 
for the bars can be obtained in the same way as 
the braces in Figs. 2 and 4. At Fig. 8 a bar is 
shown wired, formed and the flanges turned. i is 
the side flange, k the plate flange, and to avoid the 
bead in the frustum a large notch is cut at the 
corner j. ° of Fig. 10 is a section on n-m when it 
is wired and p a section when it is double hemmed. 

Fig. 6 is the pattern for the plate in which 13’ is 
the edge to be turned to fit against the bead and 
the small circle at 10’ is the end of the ferrule. The 
larger circle is somewhat larger than the flange 
of the ferrule and acts as a guide when attaching 
the ferrule to the plate. Four \%-in. holes are 
punched in the plate to drain out any water that 
might get in the space above the plate. 

In assembling the pieces they are first tacked to- 
gether with solder in the places where they belong, 
being careful that they are straight and then 
solder them firmly. Particular care should be ex- 
ercised to see that there are no open ends of seams 
or sharp points of solder to catch the garments 
being washed. 





Appreciates Hardware Age Books 


Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

DEAR SIR: I want to thank you for your letter 
and for your booklet “Hardware Selling Kinks” 
which I received some few days ago, and will say 
to you that I think there are more real good ideas 
and suggestions in that little booklet than in any- 
‘hing of its size or kind that I have had the pleasure 
of reading. 

I also think that “The Assistant Manager” hit the 
nail on the head in his article on “The customer 
first.” People appreciate going into a store where 
they do not have to hunt for a salesman. 

I want your advice as to what you would think of 
a set of display boards for sampling five, ten and 
twenty-five cent goods instead of the tables now 
generally used. They will take up about one-third 
the flood space and I believe will be more attractive. 

Do you think that class of goods would sell as 
well sampled as they do displayed on the table? 

Again thanking you and hoping to hear from you, 
I am, Yours truly, 

ORRIN F. PECK, 
Salina, Kan. 


Secretary Foley Corrects Error 


Editor HARDWARE AGE: 
| bow my letter of March 28, which you published 
in your issue of April 2, I unintentionally omit- 
ted a line which changed the meaning of the fourth 
paragraph (as printed), and caused me to assert 
that the several local associations comprising the 
Metropolitan Hardware Association were not in ac- 
cord regarding a plan‘to become affiliated with the 
state association. 
What I meant to say was: “A disagreement be- 
tween the state association and the several local 


organizations (of which Manhattan is one) com- 
prising the Metropolitan association, regarding the 
acceptance of the latter as a unit in the New York 
State Association, has existed for two years.” 

I did not intend to say that any internal differ- 
ence of opinion existed in the Metropolitan group of 
associations. 

I had no reason to think that the relations of 
these organizations were not amicable in every way. 
On the other hand, I have always believed that these 
associations were quite unanimous on questions of 
common interest. 

Having unconsciously written this offensive re- 
mark, I now ask you to publish my explanation, 
which is also an apology to the gentlemen who 
comprise the Metropolitan Association. 

Other features of the controversy are debatable; 
this however, was a clear misstatement, and I hasten 
to correct it as publicly as I circulated it. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN B. FOLEY, Secretary, 

New York State Retail Hardware Association. 


BUTTERFIELD & COMPANY, Derby Line, Vt., manufac- 
turers of taps, dies and screw plates, are to build a 
three-story addition to their Canadian plant. This 
addition will be 60 x 185 feet, and is for the purpose 
of accommodating Canadian and foreign trade. But- 
tereld & Company maintain factories on both sidés of 
the boundary line. 


THe Auto PARTS COMPANY, Providence, R. I., has 
removed to 702 Eddy street, where it has erected a 
new building which will be used as a manufacturing 
plant, offices and wareroom. 


THE F. P. MAy HARDWARE COMPANY, Washington, 
D. C., will begin work on a new store building to cost 
$125,000. The company expects to take possession 
about August 1. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
HARDWARE MAN 


C. N. Markle, Old-Time Traveling Salesman, Recalls Former Days 


(Continued from April 9 issue.) 

N the early eighties we traveling 
| men made our own selling 

prices. In other words, our 
catalogs were marked with only 
cost-prices. 

It took a good deal of watchful- 
ness and care, and a good memory 
for a salesman in those days. 

He had to remember to charge 
the same price each trip, unless 
there had been a change in the 
market. 


Salesmen Did Own Catalog Posting 


Then again, we had to do our 
own catalog posting. We would 
receive price changes almost daily, 
and had to post these changes at 
night or on Sunday. 

I sold some goods that must ap- 
pear odd to the present day sales- 
man, such as weavers’ reeds, used 
for making home-spun cloth; cot- 
ton and wool cards, for preparing 
cotton and wool for weaving; Jim 
Crow cards, a sort of a curry comb 
that negroes used on their heads. 

Skillets and lids, heavy cast iron 
utensils for baking corn bread and 
biscuit in old fashioned open fire- 
places; muzzle loading shotguns, 
old-fashioned side coffee mills, 
wash pots (washing was done by 
the side of a stream or spring), 
cocoa dippers (half a cocoanut 
shell), and brass hand lamps, no 
chimneys, just a step above a 
candle. 

We sold great quantities of axes 
and saws. I had several customers 
who bought axes in 100 dozen lots. 

We sold a great deal of shot, 
powder and gun caps. I have often 
taken orders for 100,000 gun caps 
at a shipment. 

I sold so much shot that my old 
competitor, Billy Behring, of Cup- 
ples, accused me of selling it to the 
milliners, but I denied that. 

This Texas traveling of mine 
was done in the eighties, my route 
being in the Eastern part of the 
state. There were very few ex- 
clusive hardware stores. Most of 
the merchants carried general 
stocks. The reason for this was 
the credit system that prevailed. 


The Old System of Farm Loans 


A farmer would give the mer- 
chant a mortgage on his crop be- 
fore it was planted (including his 
mules and implements) to cover 


By C. N. MARKLE 


everything he expected to need 
during the spring and summer 
months, consequently he had to buy 
everything from that merchant 
where he had credit. 

The merchant did not want the 
account to run over a certain 
amount. He knew he had to keep 
the farmer supplied with corn- 
meal and bacon, so he would hold 
back on luxuries. I have known a 
merchant to hide his better grades 
of pocket knives, leaving only the 
Barlows in the showcase. 

Along in July, if we had rains 
and the cotton fields looked thrifty, 
the merchants would loosen up a 
little and extend credits. 

In September and later months 
the good times would come again. 
A farmer would drive into town 
with a bale or two of cotton on his 
wagon, his wife and children 
perched on top of the load. 

He would stop in the Public 
Square, where some cotton buyer 
would slash a hole in the side of 
the bale and take out a sample of 
the cotton. This would be rolled 
in a piece of Manila paper and 
the farmer would proceed to get 
bids on it. 

He would call at every store. 
Generally the proprietor would be 
the cotton buyer. He would un- 
roll the sample, estimate the grade, 
and name his offer, always asking 
“Is this cash or trade?” 
farmer was in debt, as most of 
them were, the merchant who had 
his account would give a little more 
than the market price, and thus 
collect his account. 

While all this was going on, the 
wife and children would sit around 
in some store waiting for their 
turn. After the cotton was sold 
and further credit established, the 
buying would begin. 

Having been deprived of every- 
thing but necessities all through 
the spring and summer months. 
these people were keen to buy, and 
would take almost anything that 
caught their fancy. They were all 
good friends together, merchants, 
clerks and customers, and there 
was seldom a quarrel over an ac- 
count, even an old one. 


One Side-Saddle Charged 13 Times 


Did you ever hear the side- 
saddle story? The original yarn 
came from one of my towns. 
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J. L. Wooters & Bro. did a thriv- 
ing business at Crockett. After a 
busy day in the spring one of the 
clerks recalled having sold a side- 
saddle to some one, but could not 
remember to whom. 

He talked the thing over with 
Mr. Wooters, and they decided to 
charge the saddle to every custo- 
mer who had been there that day. 
They could think of only thirteen 
names, so charged it to every one 
of these accounts, which goes to 
prove that “13” is an unlucky 
number, for when the customers 
settled their accounts in the fall, 
one man refused to pay for the 
saddle, but the other twelve paid 
for it without a murmur. No. 13 
must have been a bachelor. 

The merchants were generally 
good friends with each other and 
it made no difference how many ac- 
counts I had in a town, quite dif- 
ferent from the way business is 
carried on at present. Now a sales- 
man finds trouble in selling more 
than one merchant in a town. 

As an example of the old style, 
in Tyler, one of my best towns, I 
had twenty-three customers, and I 
have sold eighteen orders there on 
one trip. 

We had to do a great deal of our 
traveling by team in those days, 
but the orders were liberal and 
profits good, so we did not mind the 
hardships. Business came easy to 
the merchants in my towns; there 
was none of the scramble and fierce 
competition that exists at present. 
Customers would take what the 
merchants had in stock and were 
glad to get it even if it was not 
just what they wanted. 

I recall a typical credit store, 
Fritz Hoya’s at Nacogdoches. 
Nacogdoches, now a thriving city, 
is one of the oldest towns in Texas, 
being located on the old Spanish 
Trail. In the early 80’s when I 
traveled there folks took life pretty 
easily. Fritz Hoya used to sit on 
his front gallery (porch) in a 
tipped back, home made, split bot- 
tom chair, where he could overlook 
the public square. There was a 
good supply of nail kegs and boxes 
on the gallery, some of which were 
generally, occupied by customers or 
friends of Fritz. 

If a customer would step up on 
the gallery and walk into the store 
Fritz would not get up to wait on 
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him at once, but would call and ask 
what was wanted, and he was not 
in any more of a hurry to go into 
the store to give me an order for 
hardware. 

I used to have to sit down on a 
nail keg and talk him into the no- 
tion. Fritz was a good customer 
of mine and a man of sterling 
character, who had the respect of 
the whole community. 

The only grudge I had against 
him was that he called me the 
“Angelic Drummer,” a title that I 
was too modest to accept. 

One day Chapman (with Stauf- 
fer, Eshleman & Company) and I 
landed in Nacogdoches at the same 
time; Fritz Hoya was friendly to 
both of us and did not like to offend 
either by giving the other an order. 
He finally decided to let us com- 
pete for it. He made out a list 
of the hardware he wanted and 
gave a copy to each of us to price. 
I regret to have to record the 
wicked thing that Chapman and I 
did with those lists. We went over 
to the Hyatt House, calmly sat 
down together and priced them. 
We took them back to Fritz priced 
in such a way that each of us re- 
ceived a fairly good order. As this 
happened before the passage of the 
Sherman Act we are safe from in- 
dictment, and as we did not over- 
charge Fritz I am sure he will for- 
give us. 

I had a lot of good customers in 
Nacogdoches, and I believe all of 
them have prospered. I saw my 
old friend John Schmidt from there 
recently and he reminded me of a 
joke that Charlie Perkins played 
on me. Will and Charlie Perkins 
were the leading druggists and 
kept a fine stock of cutlery. I used 
to make team trips to San Augus- 
tine and other towns off the rail- 
road, and on these trips would fre- 
quently run across curios of various 
kinds, which I was in the habit of 
collecting. Charlie Perkins knew 
of this habit, and upon my return 
from one of these trips informed 
me that he had found a great curi- 
osity for me, a pair of RED BATS. 

They were in a soap box with 
slats nailed on it, carefully cov- 
ered with a gunny sack. I eagerly 
went with him to see the rare speci- 
mens, and with great forethought 
he took along a lot of our mutual 
friends. He carefully removed the 
cover and I peered into the box to 
see two nice, everyday Brick Bats. 
Of course I beat Charlie over the 
back, but the laugh was on me, and 
I am afraid those Nacogdoches mer- 
chants haven’t forgotten that joke 
yet. 

At the time I went with Sim- 
mons Hardware Company we had 
a fine corps of salesmen. 

I know there are good salesmen 
nowadays, but I think it would be 


hard to find a group as efficient as 
that old bunch. 

Henry Beneke traveled in New 
Mexico and Arizona, and used to 
send in some beautiful orders. 

Lorenzo Bishop traveled in 
Southern California. We consid- 
ered him one of our very best sales- 
men. He afterwards left the road 
and was succeeded by Westbrook, 
who did a large business in that 
territory for many years, finally 
going into business for himself at 
Riverside, Cal. 

Ralph Brown traveled in North- 
ern California, living at San Fran- 
cisco. He was a fine hardware 
man and had many friends. He 
finally started a wholesale hard- 
ware house of his own, and is still 
in business at San Francisco. 

J. F. Carmack lived at Spring- 
field, Mo., and had a large trade in 
that section. He remained with 
the company for many years, in 
fact I think he died in Simmons 
Hardware Company harness. 

Frank Johnson was our great 
Arkansas man. Frank was one of 
the best salesmen I ever knew. He 
was a man of strong character, and 
in spite of the fact that he was 
very independent, had a host of 
friends. 

After graduating from the road, 
he was for many years house man- 
ager for Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, finally leaving them to go 
into the steel business. He was 
succeeded by Robert Burton, who 
still holds the position. 

Billy Cook also traveled in Ar- 
kansas and was a popular sales- 
man. After being with Simmons 
Hardware Company for many years 
he went with the Norvell-Shap- 
leigh company. 

H. M. Finch, George W. Wilson 
and Ike Worrall were all great 
Texas salesmen. Each was an ar- 
tist in his line, and they did a very 
large business. 

F. J. Semple did a large business 
in Western Texas, finally going 
into business for himself at 
Brownwood. 

Later he came to St. Louis and 
took a house position with Sim- 
mons Hardware Company. He is 
now one of the vice-presidents of 
the company. 

Edwin H. Sublet was our Louisi- 
ana salesman. 

Captain (T. H.) Francis repre- 
sented us in Georgia. 

John Hall in Alabama. John is 
still with the company, and has 
proved to be a very useful member 
of that hardware family. 

In Kansas, Dick Haus traveled 


in the Southern part, and Lathamin - 


the Northern part. They were 
both well and favorably known and 
remained with the firm for many 


years. 
A. W. Houck, a former St. Jo- 
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seph man, traveled in Illinois. He 
had a fine hold on the trade near 
St. Louis, and I sometimes thought 
those German merchants believed 
Mr. Houck was the whole Simmons 
Hardware Company. The only 
trouble about him was that no one 
could read his writing. Some of 
the clerks could make a pretty fair 
guess at what he meant, and we 
tried to never ship anything they 
could not use. 

I believe a few years ago they 
found a clerk who could read his 
writing, so that affairs in his terri- 
tory are progressing smoothly. 

Harry Hubbard and C. F. Jen- 
nings traveled in Nebraska. Ne- 
braska was not so thickly settled 
at that time, but those boys suc- 
ceeded in doing a good business, 
and sent in lots of fine orders. Each 
afterwards occupied important 
house positions in St. Louis, 
where Jennings is now located. 
Mr. Hubbard died a number of 
years ago. 

Ed. Jordan also traveled in Ne- 
braska and Iowa, and is, I believe, 
still with the company. 

Charley and Ed. Kayser and Gus 
Beneke traveled in Kansas and 
Missouri, respectively. 

Charley Kayser had the reputa- 
tion of being the most careful man 
on the road. We all thought he 
never made a mistake. He after- 
wards went with the Witte com- 
pany, and has, I believe, retired. 

Joe Miller was one of our best 
Missouri men. 

Billy MeGary and Frank Van 
Deren traveled in Kentucky. It 
would be hard to find a better pair 
of salesmen. They held that Ken- 
tuck trade solid, and used to send 
in lots of fine orders. Billy is 
dead, and Frank is now at the head 
of a large wholesale house at Lex- 
ington. 

Frank Stringfellow was one of 
our Colorado men. He came to us 
from Wyeth’s, and was one of the 
top-notchers. He left the company 
for awhile, but is I believe with 
them again now. 

Fred Stevens traveled in Illinois, 
making his headquarters at Jack- 
sonville. 

C. B. Holdridge also traveled in 
Illinois, living at Bloomington. 
They were No: 1 men, had hard ter- 
ritories, but succeeded in getting 
good business out of them. 

Fred Stevens remained with the 
house for many years, finally re- 
signing to go with the Norvell- 
Shapleigh company. 


Now a Jobber 


John Thompson, alias “The 
Deacon,” traveled in Minnesota, 
living at St. Paul. He was a quiet, 
unassuming gentleman, was a first- 
class hardware man, and a valued 
member of the old guard. When 
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he came to St. Louis there was al- 
ways something doing. He is now 
in the wholesale hardware business 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. B. Waite traveled in Iowa, 
and was a fine salesman. 

John Williams traveled in Illi- 
nois, was a good salesman and one 
of the original baseball enthusiasts. 

There were others in that old 
bunch, but the names do not occur 
to me now. 

Every one of the directors and 
managers of the company was a 
graduated traveling man, and I 
have always thought that was one 
reason the concern was so success- 
ful—they had a practical knowl- 
edge of the business in all its 
branches. 

In 1888 I turned my Texas route 
over to my brother, F. B. M., and 
took up the Missouri river terri- 
tory, consisting of Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, St. Joseph Atchison, Leav- 
enworth and Kansas City. 

This was a difficult territory, and 
I remember Mr. Stockton plainly 
intimated that I was foolish for 
leaving good old Texas for a new 
field, nevertheless they gave me my 
way about it. I figured that I could 
make a success of it, and would at 
the same time learn a great deal 
more about the business. It proved 
to be a hard school. 

We had to compete with good 
jobbing houses in each of the cities, 
and it seemed to me that every 
manufacturer in the world was 
trying to sell hardware in this Mis- 
souri river territory. However, 
our buyers were active and keen, 
and I generally found myself able 
to get a share of the business. 

Our quick shipping was a great 
help. By intelligent handling, or- 
ders I took one day would be 
shipped from St. Louis the next, 
and through the co-operation of 
the railroads, would’ generally 
reach the destination the day fol- 
lowing. , 

Speaking of the old salesmen, I 
forgot to mention Carl Senden. 
Carl was making Kansas City and 
adjoining territory before I took 
up the Missouri river cities. He 
was one of the most popular men I 
ever knew. He was talented in 
many ways, and had a never fail- 
ing supply of good nature. 

The Original Baseball Fans 

He, with John Williams and 
Charley Smiley, were the original 
baseball fans. 

I remember a good joke on Carl 
that happened the spring before I 
began to work Kansas City. He 
was introducing a new gasoline 
stove. He took his sample stove to 
Kansas City, Kan., to the store of 
Stumpf & Haskell Bros. This was 
a large firm, who sold several hun- 
dred stoves per year, and Carl was 
anxious to secure their order. 


He set up his sample and then 
sent to a neighboring bakery for a 
pan of biscuit, made up ready to 
bake. After an eloquent discourse 
upon the merits of the _ stove, 
touching particularly upon how 
well it would bake biscuit the pan 
of dough was put into the oven, 
and each one looked at his watch. 

Manley Haskell was fond of a 
joke. While they were busy talk- 
ing he slipped around behind Carl, 
and opened the oven door; so that 
none of the others knew what had 
happened. Of course when the bis- 
cuit were taken out they were not 
half done, and Carl did not know 
what to say, but did say consider- 
able, nevertheless. 

Mr. Haskell soon told the joke, 
and every one was in high good 
humor. They gave Carl a fine or- 
der for stoves. 

As a sequel to that story, the 
stoves that year were N. G., and it 
took Stumpf & Haskell Bros. a 
long time to work off what they 
bought that day. 

So, after all, I rather think the 
joke was on them. 

After many years spent with 
Simmons Hardware Company, Mr. 
Senden went into ocean freight and 
custom house brokerage with Wil- 
fred Schade. At the close of a 
successful business career he died 
about two years ago. 

In those Missouri river cities 
there were a fine lot of merchants. 
I doubt if many of them are still in 
business. 

Reminiscences of Omaha 

In Omaha the leading retail 
stores were Himebaugh & Taylor, 
on Douglas Street, across. the 
street from them J. B. Duke; on 
Farnam, Street, D. H. Bowman 
whose buyer was my old friend, 
Dee Patton. Milton Rogers & 


Son had a large house furnishing: 


goods store near the Paxton hotel. 
Out on Cuming street was John 
Hussie, assisted by his sons, Harry 
and Maurice. I never knew finer, 
more capable fellows than those 
Hussie boys. They have fulfilled 
the promise of their youth and are 
now leading merchants in their 
line. 

Down the street a few blocks 
was George King, who had a nice 
hardware store. His clerk was 
Milt Jackson, and Milt could keep 
shelf hardware, stoves and fixtures 
a little nicer than anybody I ever 
saw. He afterward went with 
Simmons Hardware Company, and 
is now with Charley Gause, out in 
’F risco. 

George King was a good fellow, 
but he did not like any foolishness. 

One day a man traveling for an 
exclusive cutlery concern had his 
samples taken out to Mr. King’s 
store. 

George was busy in the tin shop, 
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so this salesman made himself at 
home. There was a line of cook 
stove samples along the floor, and 
he spread his rolls of knives all 
over them. He had the whole space 
nicely covered with a beautiful dis- 
play of cutlery when George came 
from the back room. The sight 
was too much for him, and he ex- 
ploded. The mildest part of his 
discourse was to the effect that that 
salesman was to roll his stuff up 
and get out of there in short or- 
der. Of course, there is a moral to 
this story that all salesmen will ap- 
preciate. 

One of the best downtown stores 
was James Morton & Son, next to 
the postoffice. Before I left St. 
Louis Mr. Stockton told me I had 
better keep away from Morton’s. 
He said he had had to forbid Mr. 
Bates (my predecessor) calling on 
them, that every time Mr. Bates 
went in there they got the best of 
him. I soon made the acquaintance 
of the Morton concern, and found 
them to be a nice lot of fellows. 
Charley Morton did the buying, 
and he surely knew his business. 
We became warm friends. He had 
one bad habit—he would leave me 
in the midst of taking an order to 
answer the telephone bell. No mat- 
ter if half a dozen clerks were 
around, let the telephone bell ring, 
and Charley would spring up to an- 
swer it. I finally broke him of 
this, because he was afraid to leave 
me with the want-book and couldn’t 
take the book with him. They kept 
a large want-book and always en- 
tered against each item, in charac- 
ters, what the previous lot had cost. 
I told Charley if he did not quit 
leaving me that way I would study 
his book, so presently I began to 
learn his cost mark. In a couple of 
trips I knew the mark, and when I 
began calling off his costs he had a 
bunch of fits, but he stayed with 
me after that. I used to cut across 
behind the postoffice and go in 
Morton’s back door. When Charley 
saw me, he would call out, even if 
he was at the other end of the store, 
“Fitt, lock up the safe—here’s 
Markle.” 

Still on the Job 


Charley Morton was a ‘hard 
worker and a good hardware man. 
He is still on the job, and I hope he 
has made a fortune. 


There were some good gun stores 
in Omaha. Penrose & Hardin were 
near the Millard Hotel. Billy 
Townsend was their head clerk. 
Billy afterwards went into business 
for himself and is now one of the 
leading merchants there. 

The Collins Gun Company, on 
Douglas street, was a large concern. 
J. W. Dunmire was at the head of 
it, and an able manager. He af- 
terwards moved to St. Joseph and 
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became resident agent for the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Frank Parmelee succeeded Dun- 
mire as manager. Frank had been 
with the company for years and 
was very popular. He was a fa- 
mous marksman, and is the hero of 
many a good story. Some of the 
local shots put up a fine job on 
Frank once. They had a wood 
turner make a lot of wooden blue 
rocks. The things were painted and 
looked exactly like blue rocks, but 
of course you could not break one 
if you shot at it all day. They 
got up a big shooting match, and 
arranged for Frank’s targets to in- 
clude a liberal supply of the 
wooden imitations. Naturally his 
score was a scandal, and he lost the 
stakes. 

A 100 to 99 Match 

Did you ever hear of the famous 
match between Frank Parmelee 
and Jack Winston? Jack landed 
in Omaha one day about broke. He 
took stock of his finances and 
found that he had just a little over 
$100. He knew Frank had money, 
and figured it out that if he could 
get him into a shooting match he 
might take some of it away from 
him. Jack thought it would be 
easier to get up the match if Frank 
did not know his real name. They 
had never met, but each had a 
good description of the _ other. 
Winston went to the bank and ex- 
changed his money for one hun- 
dred silver dollars. These he put 
loose into a paper bag and saun- 
tered into Collins Gun Company 
store, where Frank was standing 
near the door talking with a cus- 
tomer. As Jack entered he 
stumbled, and down went the paper 
bag, the silver dollars rolling out 
in a heap on the floor. I forgot 
to mention that Frank stuttered— 
he could outstutter the man who 
invented stuttering. When Jack 
and his money stumbled into the 
store, Frank, in a surprised tone, 
inquired: 

“Who in h-h-h-hell are you?” 

Jack answered: “I am Frank 
Jackson and I’ve got a hundred 
dollars that says I can beat you in 
a hundred bird match.” 


“You’re on,” said Frank. “But 
you’re a d-d-d-damn liar; you’re 
Jack Winston.” 

So the match was arranged and 
shot off that afternoon at Council 
Bluffs. It was a wonderful per- 
formance. Frank missed only one 
target, broke 99 out of his 100, and 
Jack broke all of his—one hundred 
straight—didn’t miss one! 

A few days later an Omaha 
rooter asked Frank why he hadn’t 
won. 

“How in h-h-h-hell are you going 
to beat a man who d-d-d-don’t miss 
any?” said Frank. 


An Order for 500,000 Loaded Shells 


Frank Parmelee was my largest 
customer. I remember one order 
he gave me for nearly 500,000 
loaded shells, and in those days 
that was some order. Frank finally 
retired from business, and went to 
live at Rockport, Tex. All good 
sportsmen want to go to Rockport 
when they die, for there is the 
hunter’s Paradise. Frank decided 
to have some of the fun while he 
was alive. I saw him there a few 
years ago, and was regaled with 
stories of daily hunts after ducks, 
geese, jack snipe and quail. 

In Council Bluffs were P. C. Du- 
val and Cole Bros. Cole Bros. 
were keen smart business men, 
and too ambitious to follow beaten 
paths. They invented a desirable 
stove, and became large manufac- 
turers. P. C. Duval is now the lead- 
ing jobber there. 

In St. Joseph there were a num- 
ber of good stores, Billy Flynn, 
Clark & Curtin, Wilfred McDonald, 
C. H. Boller, Sanders & Son, Lyon 
& Judson, the McDonald boys, 
Welch & Parish, Geo. Tollson, Gus 
Schwien, Henry Shale, C. Werner 
and Fred Neudorff. Henry EI- 
linger had the gun store, having 
succeeded Frank Hopkins. He was 
bought out by Harry Akhurst, who 
established a wholesale store. Joe 
Batcheler was also in the gun busi- 
ness. 


Recollections of Other Cities 


In Atchison were A. J. Harwi, 
H. Jochems, Nass & Haase, Klos- 
termeier Bros. and Lou Erhardt. 

In Leavenworth there were 
Henry Miller, Julius Meincke, 
John Biringer, J. W. Crancer and 
T. T. Reyburn. A little later Peter 
Bub put in a hardware stock, also 
Schanze & Sons. 

Julius Meincke retired from 
business only last year. In his 
time he bought from every Sim- 
mons Hardware Company traveling 
man—R. H. Stockton, Woody 
Smith, Henry Meier, Carl Senden, 
the writer and a number who fol- 
lowed. 

J. W. Crancer developed into a 
large wholesale concern, and the 
business is now ably conducted by 
his son, Ed. Crancer. 

T. T. Reyburn built up a fine 
business. He paid his bills more 
promptly than any one I ever 
knew. It was a fad with him. The 
day he received an invoice he sent a 
check for it, never thinking about 
waiting for the goods to arrive. 
Needless to say, his account was 
highly appreciated. 

John Biringer is still in the gun 
business in Leavenworth. He has 
raised three good boys. One is at 
the head of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Wyeth Automobile Co. 
at St. Joseph. Another with Sim- 
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mons Hardware Company, and the 
third manages the Leavenworth 
store. 

The Kansas City Stores 

There were a lot of good hard- 
ware stores in Kansas City. Prest 
Hardware Co., Redheffer, Stoelt- 
zing, Henry Hucke, Sam Gardner, 
H. J. Brunner, Loewen Bros., 
Johnny Mink, Zahner & Batell, 
Weiss & Ridge, White Bros., on 
Eighteenth street, and (across the 
line in Kansas) Stumpf & Haskell 
Bros., and Jim Holloway. 

Wengert & Bishop bought a new 
stock from me about 1888, locating 
on Twelfth street. They built up 
a fine business, and now have one 
of the leading stores of Kansas 
City. 

After four years of traveling on 
the Missouri river I was called into 
the house (about 1890) and put in 
eharge of the sporting goods de- 
partment. About that time the 
sporting goods business had begun 
to assume considerable proportions. 
Wholesale and_ retail dealers 
thought the business rather spoiled 
by Meacham. No doubt the old 
timers remember the E. C. Meach- 
am Arms Company. A few words 
concerning that company will not 
be out of place. 

E. C. Meacham had built up a 
wonderful sporting goods business. 
He was an aggressive merchant 
with lots of nerve and he had the 
manufacturers and jobbers pretty 
well bluffed. 

To the best of my belief it was 
he who started the catalog busi- 
ness, catalogs priced in plain fig- 
ures. These he sent broadcast to 
consumers, as well as merchants. 
It was not the accepted way of do- 
ing business and his catalogs 
caused a lot of trouble. The goods 
were priced at low figures often be- 
low our wholesale price. 

When a farmer would come into 
a country store to buy a shotgun, 
and the merchant saw a Meacham 
catalog sticking out of his pocket, 
he knew he was up against it. 

Of course the trouble spread to 
the traveling men. They were ex- 
pected to put the merchants in po- 
sition to meet Meacham’s competi- 
tion, and that they frequently could 
not do. 

His catalogs were everywhere, 
and it looked as if there could be 
no satisfaction in handling the 
sporting goods line. 

One of his methods was to send 
postal card quotations to wholesale 
dealers. On these cards he would 
quote very low prices on staple 
goods, such as Flobert rifles, re- 
volvers, gun caps, etc. He kept the 
manufacturers by the ears. When 
he had a point to carry he would 
sometimes quote broadcast a cer- 
tain line of goods at less than his 
cost. He could raise such a fuss in 
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this manner that he generally had 
his own way with the manufac- 
turers. 

I remember once he _ had 
printed just one postal card quot- 
ing D. A. revolvers at less than 
cost. He mailed this to Hibbard- 
Spencer-Bartlett & Co. To all ap- 
pearance it was one of his regular 
postals sent broadcast. 


Big Jobber Cut Prices 


Mr. Chester, Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co.’s buyer, promptly 
had a fit, and cut their prices ac- 
cordingly. Before they got through 
with the tangle the manufacturers 
had to reduce their prices. 

Meacham was agent for the Du- 
pont Powder Company, and powder 
was an important item in those 
days. This agency gave him great 
prestige. 

He was a pleasant gentleman, 
and stood well in the community, 
but his methods were so disturbing 
that we, in a commercial way, had 
very little love for him. 

There seemed to be no reason 
why we should play second fiddle to 
any concern, so we started in to 
build up our sporting goods depart- 
ment. I had the active backing of 
all of our directors, especially Mr. 
E. C. Simmons. 

Anybody who knows him knows 
what his support and backing 
means. In the years that followed 
he never wavered in his support of 
me. Sometimes I must have 
strained his patience, and there 
were times I used a great deal 
more capital than was pleasant for 
him to provide, but he never 
showed any impatience, and was al- 
ways ready to cheer us on to re- 
newed efforts. 

Our department became very 
successful, and it was not long be- 
fore we began to forge to the front. 
In this connection I want to give 
full credit to the salesmen. 

I am sure no buyer, and no de- 
partment, ever had warmer sup- 
port, or more active co-operation 
than we had from the salesmen. In 
buying we ransacked the markets 
to find headquarters. 

At that time the main gun busi- 
ness was done ih imported guns. 
None of our buyers had ever been 
to Europe. Foreign representa- 
tives would call with samples, and 
our foreign buying was all done 
that way. 


Went After European Guns 


I concluded that something 
might be accomplished by a per- 
sonal visit to the foreign markets. 
I laid the plan before Mr. Simmons, 
and he immediately approved of it. 
I went abroad with the idea of ob- 
taining two staple guns that we 
could sell at low prices for leaders. 
I wanted a back-action gun to sell 


at $10 and a bar lock gun to sell 
at $12. 

The leading European makers of 
cheap guns were in Liege, Bel- 
gium. 

After investigating English, 
German, Spanish and French mar- 
kets I placed my orders in Liege. 
It was an opportunte time, as 
things were very dull there. I was 
willing to buy in unheard-of quan- 
tities, so that I obtained very low 
prices. As I remember, that first 
trip, my orders amounted to be- 
tween thirty-five and forty thou- 
sand guns. 

The result was that we were able 
to put upon the market the fol- 
lowing season those two leading 
guns at $8 and $10, respectively. 
Our salesmen all carried good lines 
of samples and did an enormous 
business. There was no dealer too 
large for them to tackle, and we 
found ourselves working territories 
that we once considered too remote. 

The salesmen were all good 
friends of mine and it was no 
trouble to enthuse them with the 
goods and prices. 


How Salesmen’s Classes Were Begun 


Salesmen’s classes were started 
in my department. This came 
about accidentally. A number of 
salesmen would be in the house at 
the same time. I had a good many 
new goods to show them, and 
finally conceived the idea of having 
them all come up to the department 
at a given time instead of strag- 
gling in at all hours. This worked 
so well that soon all of the other 
departments adopted it. 

While all of the salesmen helped 
to make the department a success, 
I want to name a few whose results 
were particularly gratifying. 

Charley Ambrose traveled in Ne- 
braska. Charley was an 
Schultz & Hosea man, who re- 
mained many years with Simmons 
Hardware Company. 

Billy Osborn, Frank Amos and 
Ford did good work in Ohio. Frank 
Baldwin traveled in Indiana and 
was a top-notcher. He remained 
with Simmons Hardware Company 
for many years, then established a 
shovel manufacturing concern, of 
which he is still the head. Charley 
Bennett was in Michigan, a diffi- 
cult territory, but Charley always 
did well. He remained with Sim- 
mons Hardware Company many 
years, and is now secretary of the 
Standart-Simmons Hdw. Co. at 
Toledo. 

James Blythe, otherwise known 
as “Arkansaw Jim,” afterward 
changed to “Bald Knob Jim,’”’ was 
our main Arkansas traveler; Ralph 
Brown in California, Hagar Bryant 
in Illinois. Mr. Bryant became 
the manager of Simmons Hardware 
Company’s bicycle department, and 
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after years of service went with 
the Missouri Glass Company. He is 
now secretary of Simmons Hdw. 
Co.’s Philadelphia branch. 


J. F. Carmack, Johnnie Carman 
and Charley Castlen were all good 
workers. Charley sold so much 
sporting goods that he became a 
special salesman for that depart- 
ment. 

W. J. Chapman was one of our 
best Southern salesmen. Chapman 
first traveled for a New Orleans 
jobber, finally going with Simmons 
Hardware Company. He became 
one of our leading salesmen, and 
was especially strong on sporting 
goods. He is still with the com- 
pany, and like Mr. French, has a 
grown son helping him. 


Boyd Clark traveled in Utah. R. 
S. and W. C. Dimmock, in the 
North, Tom Palfrey and Crawford 
in Indiana. A. W. Conner came 
with us about 1894 from Kittridge 
of Cincinnati, and was a _ special 
sporting goods salesman. He has 
continued in that line and is now 
with one of the gun manufacturers. 

Jeff Corydon did good work in 
the Chicago district. 

George and Fred Dayton, father 
and son, traveled for us in the great 
fruit district of Oregon. Tom Dy- 
mond traveled in Wisconsin, and is 
now one of Simmons Hardware 


Company’s sales managers. Tom 
Montgomery was another’ good 
salesman in Minnesota. He is now 


with the Stevens Arms Company. 


Colonel Enders Needs a Special 
Chapter 


One of the leading salesmen was 
Colonel Enders of Texas. A special 
article should be written on Colonel 
Enders, but I must leave that to a 
more facile pen than mine. 


The Colonel was one of the orig- 
inal Shapleigh men. After George 
Wilson left his Texas route to take 
up a house position, Colonel Enders 
went with Simmons Hardware 
Company, and was given the Wil- 
son route, which he had covered for 
years for our competitor. There is 
hardly any one in Texas, even now, 
that does not know Colonel Enders. 
He certainly has a host of friends 
there. 


He was given a house position 
long ago, and for many years has 
been one of the leading Simmons 
Hardware Company managers. I 
have often seen his name men- 
tioned as attending conventions in 
the East, and have no doubt but 
that he has become as popular in 
that section as he has always been 
in the South. 


These reminiscences of former 
days in the hardware business 
will be concluded in the next is- 
sue of HARDWARE AGE. 
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. The INCREASING | They will PLEASE 
POPULARITY of these _ YOUR CUSTOMERS 
Corrugated Hinges is due | because THEY HAVE 
to their many POINTS OF | STANLEY QUALITY, and 
SUPERIORITY over the PLEASED CUSTOMERS 
old style Hinges. £) COME BACK. | 
They are STRONGER, YOU CAN DEVELOP A 
LIGHTER IN WEIGHT, LARGE and PROFITABLE 
DO NOT BIND ON THE BUSINESS IN THIS LINE. 
PIN, and are NEATER IN ORDER “STANLEY’S”’ There | 
APPEARANCE. are NONE “JUST AS GOOD.”’ | 
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NEW “BRITAIN CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK. A. MACFARLANE & CO., Coristine Bldg., Montreal CHICAGO 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON FRONT COVER. ALSO ADVERTISEMENT ON BOX STRAPPINGS PAGE 39 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 





Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 





“Royal” Iron 


The Royal Iron Mfg. Company, 504 
Wayne street, Big Prairie, Ohio, has 
added the “Royal” iron, a new model 
that is heated by gasoline (contained 
in the reservoir) which flows through 
the feed pipe to the generator, where 
it is generated into gas to supply the 
burner. The burner extends the full 
length of the iron, giving the entire 
bottom an even temperature. The fire 
box, which is placed in the bottom of 
the iron, is of great value as it con- 
fines the heat to the bottom of the iron 
where it is needed. 

The gases and odor which are natu- 
rally formed by combustion are trans- 
formed and avoided by the patented 
ventilating lid. The lid is made in two 
sections and separated by asbestos, 
which keeps the handle cool. The 
handle is again protected by the 
shield so that it never gets hot, no 
matter how hot the iron may be. 

The heat is regulated with the 
wrench, which is applied to the needle 
valve at the rear of the generator, and 
the heat can thus be instantly changed 
to suit the wishes of the operator. 

By placing the tank in front and ele- 
vating it the view of the operator is 
not obstructed and the iron can be 
used by either right or left hand oper- 
ators without the tank being in the 
way as it would if located at the rear 
of the iron. 

If a straight edge or rule is held un- 

















“Royal” iron 


der the middle of the handle it bal- 
ances. Few irons will stand this test. 
As a result of this feature there is the 
least possible strain on the hand and 
arm when ironing. 

The “Royal” weighs six and one- 
quarter pounds, the weight of the av- 
eraze domestic sad iron—not too 
heavy nor too light, but just right. 


Improved Niagara Farm 
Grinder 


The improved Niagara farm 
grinder No. 17, made by the Carbo- 
rundum Company, Niagara Fall's, 
N. Y., is now ready for the market. 
It is the result of careful planning, 
careful machining, accurate assem- 
bling and the use of the best possible 
materials combined to give a machine 
that is at once simple, practical, 
serviceable and durable, the company 
claims. 


The new machine is of the direct- 
drive type and this feature alone is 
enough to recommend it to the users 




















New Niagara farm grinder No. 17 


as all troublesome belts or chain 
drives have been done away with. 
The frame of the machine is built of 
steel tubing, light yet strong. The 
machine is designed along clean at- 
tractive lines and it is rigid and 
nicely balanced. 

The drive is supplied by means of 
strong durable pedals acting on the 
main gear or drive. The main gear 
meshes with the gear on the driving 
shaft leading to the grinding head. 
There is no lost motion, no unneces- 
sary vibration. The gears are cut 
and are so accurate that the machine 
is practically noiseless. 

The saddle is adjustable both for 
hight and distance from the pedals. 
The machine is about forty inches 
high and is supplied with several at- 
tachments if desired. 

For general grinding and for tool 
sharpening the grinder is fitted with 
two regular carborundum wheels, 7 
inches in diameter. One wheel is of 
fine grit and the other of coarse grit. 
For grinding harvester sections with 
this machine a special grinding de- 
vice is furnished. The section is held 
in an adjustable spring clamp. By 
simply releasing the clamp the sec- 
tions can be fed along so that every 
blade can be accurately ground. Two 
supporting rods travel along a lower 
guide rod giving the device strength 
and rigidity. The whole device is 
quickly fitted to the machine. For 
this work a special beveled wheel 6 
inches in diameter and 3% inches 
thick is supplied. 

For gringne harrow discs the ma- 
chine can also be fitted with a novel 
yet practical device, which consists 
simply of an arm and clamp for hold- 
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ing the disc over the grinding wheel, 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The holder is adjustable, so 
that the disc.can be ground at any 
desired bevel. The action of the 
wheel causes the disc to revolve and 
a true edge or bevel is maintained all 
around. This device retails for 
$2.25. 

The Niagara farm or utility 
grinder, equipped with a tool rest and 
two regular wheels, will retail at 
$20, and with this equipment makes 
an ideal general utility grinder for 
the small shop, garage, or repair sta- 
tion. 


“Yankee” Bench Drills 


North Bros. Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is marketing new “Yan- 
kee” bench drills, which have strength, 
rapidity of operation and conveni- 
ence. By means of automatic and 
friction feeds (of same design as used 
in “Yankee” chain drills) the oper- 
ator has the free use of one hand to 
hold the work. At the top of the feed 
screw is a ratchet which feeds when 
the lever is horizontal. On the inside 
is a friction feed which operates when 
the lever is vertical. The friction 
feed is adjusted to work quickly in 
movmg the drill to and from work. 
The automatic ratchet feed is positive, 
fixed and without adjustment, so that 
drills from No. 54 up will not be 

















On the left, the “Yankee” vise No. 990. 
On the right a “Yankee” bench driil 


broken in use, often the case in feed- 
ing by hand. A bracket at the top of 
the frame, with right and left arms, 
disengages the ratchet feed at the ex- 
treme up or down movements of the 
spindle so that parts cannot be 
jammed. 

The column is cylindrical, giving 
strength and rigidity as well as being 
graceful in appearance. At the lower 
end of the column is a slide to carry 
an adjustable bracket for the table. 
This table can be adjusted vertically 
by hand wheel and screw, indepen- 
dently of the bracket. These adjust- 
ments of bracket and table admit work 
of unusual depth for bench drills. The 
bracket and table are quickly remov- 
able for any very high work that can 
be supported on the floor or otherwise. 
The “Yankee” bench drill is made in 
two sizes. 
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| List of Hardware Used on this Door 


1. No. 821 Red Jacket Trolley Hangers 3. No. 525 Sliding Door Lock 
2. No. 31 Trolley Track and Brackets 4. No. 88 Binder and Door Stop 
5. No. 53 Stay Roller 





Protection is a means of avoiding what 
7 might happen. A rainstorm is good for 
shingles but bad for machinery. These cold, 
raw Spring winds are good for coal and wood 
dealers, but bad for live-stock. Equipping 
sliding doors with R-W Sliding Door Hard- 
ware provides absolute protection against ex- 
posing barn contents to stormy weather. 


R-W 
Sliding Door Hardware 


Did you ever use the above argument on your trade? 
Try it, and we'll help you. Get our prices and full par- 
ticulars, NOW. 
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The “Yankee” vise No. 990 is de- 
signed for use on “Yankee” bench 
drills or it can be attached to a bench 
separately. 

The body and sliding jaw are of 
cast iron, accurately machined to hold 
work square, when used either flat or 
on sides. The sliding jaw has a T- 
shaped block screwed to its underside, 
sliding in a T-shaped slot 9/16 inches 
' wide, insuring parallel movement of 
the jaw. 

A removable swivel jaw is provided 
to hold taper work, and is made of 
steel, case hardened. The stem has a 
friction spring to hold the jaw in posi- 
tion. The adjusting screw is of steel 
% inch diameter with %-inch head to 
receive sliding bar. The boss on the 
end of the body in which the screw 
works is % inches long. Two coun- 
tersink holes are provided in the base 
to screw the vise to the bench if de- 
sired. 

The base of the vise is 6 inches 
long and 2% inches wide. Extreme 
hight 2 inches. The opening of the 
jaws, without the swivel jaw, is 3 
inches, with the swivel jaw 2% inches. 
Depth of jaws, 1% inches. The weight 
of the vise is 3% pounds. 


Sanitary Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


Jones & Hammond, 77-79 Newborn 
avenue, Medford, Mass., are making 
a sanitary underground garbage re- 
ceiver that will not freeze in winter, 
and that.is odorless in summer. 

It sets level with the ground and 
has castings made from extra ma- 
chine iron. It is easily operated and 
the company claims that it should 
last indefinitely. 

The pails which fit into the under- 

















Sanitary underground garbage receiver 


ground garbage receiver are made of 
heavy galvanized iron furnished with 
bails and special brass hangers which 
prevent the pail resting on _ the 
ground. 

The receivers are made with and 
without a foot trip for lifting the 
cover and with pails 14 x 23 and 18 
x 25 respectively. 





“Puritan” Metal Polish and 


Oil Soap 


The Puritan Soap Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is offering three new 
products of interest to hardware 





























New “Puritan” products 


dealers, i. e., the new hand grit soap, 
Tarolio; “Puritan” metal polish, and 
“Puritan” oil soap. 

The “Puritan” metal polish can be 
used on gold, silver, brass, copper, 
aluminum, nickel, steel or other 
metals which need cleaning and pol- 
ishing. 

The polish is free from grease or 
oil, is not explosive, and is not af- 
fected by atmospheric conditions. It 
cleans by solution instead of friction. 
It dissolves and thoroughly removes 
the oxidation without excessive rub- 
bing, and it is guaranteed not to mar 
or scratch the most delicate finish or 
highly polished surface. 

The “Puritan” oil soap (green 
soap) is made from the best vegeta- 
ble oils, the company claims, and is 
strictly neutral at all times. It is 
especially recommended for washing 
pianos, automobiles and other highly 
polished surfaces, and is used for 
cleaning carriages, harness, marble, 
tiling, furniture, glass, silver, wood- 
work, linoleum. In fact, anything on 
which water may be used. It not only 
cleans thoroughly, but the pure oil 
which it contains revives and retains 
the original luster of all varnished 
pieces and makes them look like new. 


Art Metal Vertical “‘Planfile”’ 


The Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y., has designed 
cases for the filing systems of rail- 
roads, manufacturers, architects, and 
any business requiring the filing of 
plans, etc., in the “Art Metal Vertical 
Planfile” which the company claims 
files more drawings, conveniently, in 


small space than any other, and pro- 
tects them from fire, water and dust. 

This file keeps drawings of assorted 
sizes, flat, smooth and as easy to find 
as letters in a vertical file, protected 
from dirt, water, unnecessary hand- 
ling, and from fire in a marked de- 
gree, at a saving of some 60 per cent 
in floor space, and a marked saving in 
cost, compared with ordinary plan 
drawers. 

If the office, vault or drafting room 
is overcrowded, if it is necessary to 
struggle with wide wooden plan 
drawers, if rolled plans are tucked 
away, this new file will be of special 
interest. 

One “Planfile” holds 3,000 tracings. 
Twelve or more flat drawers are re- 
quired to give this capacity. The 
“Planfile” extends only 20 inches 
from the wall when closed, about 30 
inches when open. A flat plan drawer 
case to file drawings 48 x 36 would 
take up about 78 inches of aisle space 
when the drawer is fully extended. 

Thinnest sheets are held upright, 
flat and smooth. “Compression 
springs” support sides of each steel 
pocket, an exclusive feature. No 
matter what size or how thin the 
sheets, they are not crumpled down. 

More accurate classification of 
drawings is obtained. Each set of 
drawings is filed in a separate folder 
with contents noted on tab, like letters 
in a_ vertical folder. The folder 
further classifies by grouping them in 
the twelve steel pockets; 36 large 
manila folders (3 for each pocket) 
are regularly furnished. 

The new files are built entirely of 
steel plates, handsomely finished in 
olive green enamel. Other plain 
colors or hand grained finishes in per- 
fect resemblance of any cabinet wood 
are also furnished. 

The files are made single or double 
wall construction as desired. The 
walls of double wall “Planfiles” are 
lined with two thicknesses of “air- 
cell” asbestos, adding to the heat re- 
sistance. Double wall “Planfiles” 

















Art metal vertical “Planfile’’ with refer- 
ence board 


have Yale and Towne locks. They 
have a caster base and are easily 
wheeled about. <A reference board, 
made of three-ply cork pine with 
hardwood edges, can be attached to 
the “Planfile.” This does not inter- 
fere with folders or drawings filed, 
and can be used as a drawing board 
if desired. When not in use, the 
board is easily detached and stored in 
front pocket. 
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Non-breakable all plate glass show case, Model N-B 444 


Cleveland Non - breakable 
Show Cases 


The Cleveland Store Fixture Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has introduced 
some new features in hardware store 
fixtures, of which we illustrate and 
describe two different styles of non- 
breakable all plate glass show cases. 

The large lights of the plate glass 
do not have any holes drilled in them, 
and do not have metal fasteners hold- 
ing them together. Holes drilled in 
the glass weaken it, and metal fasten- 
ers only strengthen the weakest 
points. 

In the non-breakable cases the com- 
pany uses an elastic cushion cement, 
the full length, hight and width of 
the joints, distributing in this way 
the strain over the entire case, and 
giving more protection and a better 
appearing case. The elastic cement 
permits the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the glass when subjected to a 
sudden change of temperature, with- 
out risk of breakage of the glass or 
the joint. 

The joints are hermetically sealed, 
keeping the dirt and dust out. 

The company claims that the cases 
are so rigid and strong that they can 
be handled by the top light, rocked 
back and forth, and lifted from the 
floor and dropped without breaking 
them. 

The Model N-B 444 is 42 inches 
high, including the 8-inch base of 
Tennessee marble. The width outside 
is 24% inches. The length is 3 to 12 
feet; the width of the hardwood 
shelves is 10 te 14 inches. The ad- 
justable brackets and standards are 
nickel plated. : 

The Model N-B 455 is the same 
size as the other model, with drawer 
compartments and brass card holders. 


Modern Hay Carriers 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., 106 Hunt 
street, Harvard, IIl., makers of the 
well-known line of “Star” barn equip- 
ment, including stalls, stanchions, 
litter carriers, hay carriers, barn door 
hangers, tracks, ete., are this year 
putting on the market a new and up- 
to-date line of hay carriers which they 
call the “Harvester Line.” 

This line comprises six different 
styles and types of carriers made to 
run on rigid, cable and wood tracks, 
enabling the “Star” dealer to meet 
every demand in this class of goods. 


A number of exclusive features in the 
way of improvements are comprised 
in this line of carriers. 

Among the improvements referred 
to is extra weight and strength em- 
bodied in the No. 493 harvester hay 
carrier. This carrier is larger, heavier 




















The cut at the top is the “Harvester” 
fork carrier No. 502. The other cut is 
the “Harvester” sling carrier No. 500 


and stronger than the regulation type 
of fork hay carrier previously put on 
the market. The pulleys are of 
7-inch diameter, the sheaves being 
grooved either for %-inch rope or 
%-inch steel wire cable as desired. 
This carrier has a wheel base of 15% 
inches. Its weight is 42 pounds. It 
is designed to take care of the hardest 
kind of work to which this style of 
machine can be put. Like all har- 
vester carriers, this one which is built 
for the “Star” double flange steel 
track, is roller bearing throughout. The 


Non-breakable all plate glass show case, Model N-B 455 


friction is therefore practically done 
away with and both longer life and 
greater ease of operation are assured. 
The carrier is of the reversible swivel 
fork type, and is also built with trucks 
and tracker wheels specially designed 
for use on wood track. 

The two other popular carriers re- 
cently added to the “Star” line are the 
“Harvester” sling carrier No. 500 and 
the “Harvester” fork carrier No. 502, 
both shown herewith. The “Har- 
vester” sling carrier No. 500 is de- 
signed to run on “Star” doubie flange 
steel track and is so constructed that 
it may be roped to deposit the load in 
the mow either parallel or at right 
angles to the track without re-roping 
the carrier—a feature not found in 
other styles of sling carriers. The 
manufacturers also call attention to 
the locking principle in this carrier. 
This comprises a 5-inch malleable iron 
rope grip so constructed that when 
the pulley strikes the tripping arm 
the lock slides forward and grips the 
rope without chafing it and at the 
same time holds the load securely. 
The operation automatically releases 
the car from the trip block. This 
carrier is also made with a special 
trip rope by means of which the load 
may be carried into the mow at any 
desired elevation. 

Fig. 502 illustrates another re- 


_versible fork carrier of the “Star” 


line. This carrier has a wheel base 
of 11% inches, with 4-inch roller bear- 
ing sheaves which are grooved for 
%-inch or %-inch rope. The frame 
bolts are provided with nut locks 
which keep them from working loose. 
This is an exclusive feature on all 
“Harvester” hay carriers and insures 
absolute rigidity of frame. 


THE MARTIN-SENOUR COMPANY, 
2514 Quarry street, Chicago, IIl., has 
announced a prize of $50 to be given 
the person who by May 1, 1914, will 
suggest a name suggestive yet de- 
scriptive by analogy to all sales and 
advertising, that when mentioned un- 
consciously causes the mind to revert 
to the subject of varnishes. This 
name is to be used in an advertising 
way by the Martin-Senour Company. 


WarRD MFG. COMPANY, Decatur, 
Ill., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture wire fence; $100,000; by 
Larry Ward, John Hessler, Christ 
Selking et al. 
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Newark Retailers Meet 


(Continued from page 56) 


and it developed that the manufacturer had 
charged the consumer a good stiff profit. The re- 
tailer felt that as that manufacturer’s local repre- 
sentative carrying a stock of his goods he was en- 
titled to every consideration and expressed himself 
tersely by saying, “It is absolutely no consolation 
to me to know that the manufacturer makes two 


profits.” The Newark dealers agree thoroughly 


that such manufacturers as choose to do so are 
within their rights to sell as they please, but when 
the selling plans of these manufacturers include 
the retailer they should also incorporate loyalty and 
support to that retailer to make him as important 
a factor as possible. 

A discussion of collection methods brought out 
many interesting plans of extracting money from 
people with natural desires to shirk their responsi- 
bilities. Methods of exchanging credit information 
brought forth some most excellent suggestions. It 
was proposed that each dealer furnish the secretary 
with a list of such of his customers as are slow or 
poor pay. Each dealer is to be given a number and 
that number is to be printed after each name he 
supplies. Each member of the association is to be 
supplied with a list of these names. Supposing the 
name of John Doe 7-5-14-6 appears on this list. 
Every member will instantly know that merchants 
7, 5, 14 and 6 have had difficulties with this man. 
If he applies for credit it is a simple matter to 
find the names of the members under these num- 
bers and to ’phone them for information. The cus- 
tomer may not be crooked or may not be such bad 
bay, but the fact that four association members 
have had some sort of difficulty in handling his 
account is a splendid warning. It is anticipated 
that the expense of doing business will be mate- 
rially lessened by this method of co-operation on 
collections and accounts. 

The meeting was closed by an address on “Points 
of Contact in Business,” by Roy F. Soule, whose 
comments on contact with the customer were both 
instructive and amusing. At the close of his re- 
marks Mr. Soule was given three rousing cheers. 

The following dealers were present: Charles 
E. Foster, Macknet & Doveners Company, 796- 
798 Broad street, Newark; Mathias S. Lud- 
low, Ludlow & Squier, 97-99 Broad street, 
Newark; Henry S. Squier, Ludlow & Squier, 
97-99 Broad street, Newark; R. J. Atkinson, 
R. J. Atkinson, 1183 Broadway, Brooklyn; A. 
Drummond, 189 Main street, Orange; C. William 
Boyes, A. M. Matthews Company, Orange, N. J.; 
H. E. Hirn, H. E. Hirn, Morristown, N. J.; J. H. 
Owen, J. H. Owen, East Orange, N. J.; Geo. F. 
Ogden, Ogden & Reeve Company, South Orange, 
N. J.; W. F. Rockwell, John N. Lindsley, Inc., 
Orange, N. J.; R. W. Brown, Banister & Pollard 
Company, Newark, N. J.; Sidney J. Milligan, Crane 
& Milligan, Newark, N. J.; N. Albert Banister, 
Banister & Pollard Company, Newark, N. J.; John 
J. Bodmer, John J. Bodmer Company, Newark, 
N. J.; J. E. Mears, J. E. Mears, Newark, N. J.; 
S. S. Davis, S. S. Davis, Nutley, N. J.; E. R. 
Smalley, Smalley Bros., Dunellen, N. J.; L. M. 
Hicks, Crane & Hicks, Caldwell, N. J.; L. B. Skill- 
more, A. M. Griffen Company, Plainfield, N. J.; 
A. G. Birkumeir, Birkumeir & Green Company, 
Newark, N. J.; H. A. Cornell, S. W. Cornell, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; E. Krieger, E. Krieger & Son, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Wm. T. Littell, Jr., Benjamin Myer & 
Company, 470 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 
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ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED 


Brooklyn Organization to Have Window 
Contest in May 


A* the last regular meeting of the Brooklyn 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, Thomas G. 
Duncan, chairman of the committee on incorpora- 
tion, reported that the association had been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state of New York by 
Weil & Purvin, attorneys for this and several other 
hardware associations. He presented the certifi- 
cate of incorporation for inspection and the secre- 
tary was requested to have it framed and hung on 
the wall of the meeting room in the Johnston build- 
ing. 

Standing committees were appointed by the pres- 
ident, a list of which was ordered printed and a 
copy sent to all of the members. 

A proposed lecture, to be given by Fayette R. 
Plumb, was postponed to a later date. 

The president reported that the Metropolitan 
Association is working on a uniform card for the 
members to put in their stores, which will have 
some suitable statement showing the names of the 
members of the Brooklyn division of the Metro- 
politan Association. 

The window display committee was requested to 
make suitable arrangements for the contest in May 
and to notify all the members regarding the condi- 
tions. 

Members were requested to advise the secretary 
of any cases coming to their notice where manu- 
facturers sell direct to the consumer, giving the 
facts in the case, names, dates and other informa- 
tion that can be proved, which it is hoped will lead 
to a curtailment of such direct sales. 

The newly elected president, R. J. Atkinson, an- 
nounced that the American Fair Trade League is 
interested in passing a bill to secure to the public 
the benefit and protection of uniform retail prices 
upon all trademarked and branded goods. It was 
voted by the association to go on record as en- 
dorsing the efforts of the league and members were 
requested to write their congressmen announcing 
their approval of the bill known as the House of 
Representatives bill 13305. The secretary was also 
instructed to write to the Brooklyn congressmen 
on the matter and to notify the American Fair 
Trade League of such action. 

It was voted to approve the action of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York in inviting the 
National Retail Hardware Association to hold its 
annual meeting in New York City next year, the 
secretary being requested to notify both associa- 
tions to this effect. 

The matter of early closing was left to the mem- 
bers in each section of Brooklyn, to decide for 
themselves, as it is impossible for the association 
to regulate early closing satisfactorily to all of the 
members. 

It was decided to hold an outing this summer for 
the members of the Brooklyn association, limiting 
the attendance to about one hundred, and the mat- 
ter was referred to the reception committee to 
formulate plans and arrange details. 

The secretary was requested to notify police of- 
ficials that the law was being violated by the sale 
of hardware on Sunday. 

An invitation was accepted from H. A. Cornell to 
hold the next meeting, May 14, in his store, at 121 
Court street, Brooklyn. 
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SIMONDS Blue Ribbon Hand Saws 


A Distinctive $2.50 Saw 


¥ This saw is in a class by itself. Its handsome appearance, fine 
steel, and high grade workmanship give it the quality desired by 
the most skilled carpenters. Blue Ribbon in trade-mark and Blue 
enameled large screw head. 
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Simonds No. 62—Skew Back 


The above saws have high gloss finish blades, made of Simonds 
Special Crucible Steel. Simonds Patented Temper. Accurately 
ground and tapered. Carved and highly polished apple-wood 
handles. Brass screws. Resale price etched on each saw. An easy 
hanging saw. Fully warranted. | 


List Prices Nos. 61 and 62 











| PANEL HAND RIP 
Pe ies aveuws | 8 to 12 6to12 | 7to9 43,5, 54, 6 
Length, inches...| 18 20 22 24 26 | 28 26 28 
Per dozen....... $21.00 $24.00 $24.00 $30.00 $30.00 | $36.00 $30.00 $36.00 
Resale, each... .. | 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.50] 2.50 | 3.00 2.50 3.00 


We know of no other saws which equal these in appearance and 
quality. 


Each Saw packed in a separate case 


Write for Discounts 


| SIMONDS MFG. CO. Fitchburg, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City Chicago, Ill. Lockport, N. Y. London, Eng. 
Portland, Ore. New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que. St. John, N. B. 
Vancouver, B. C. San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. Spokane, Wash. 


Memphis, Tenn. 




















— handling of motor acces- 

sories and supplies has proved 
its best paying side line with the 
Merkle-Miller Company, 3792 West 
25th street, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
company came to the conclusion 
about two years ago that motor ac- 
cessories and supplies was a line 
that should be handled by a hard- 
ware dealer, and with the increas- 
ing use of motor cars, saw the op- 
portunity of developing this busi- 
ness in connection with its general 
hardware lines. That its judgment 
was sound is shown by the very 
gratifying results. The demand 
pointed the way, but the company 
did not jump into the motor acces- 


OHIO STORE FINDS ACCESSORIES PROFITABLE 


By F. L. PRENTISS 


sory game without carefully feeling 
its steps. 

The company had long handled 
bicycles quite extensively in con- 
nection with which it carried bi- 
cycle supplies, and when automo- 
biles came into general use it began 
to get calls for automobile supplies. 
When it decided to add motor sup- 
plies and accessories as a side line 
it called in a motor supply sales- 
man, to whom the company’s plans 
were made known. A start was 
made with a small stock of sup- 
plies, these being limited almost en- 
tirely to emergency supplies for re- 
pairs, and the judgment of the 
salesman was relied upon largely in 





selecting the original stock, the cost 
of which was only about $50. The 
demand for these emergency sup- 
plies soon warranted the addition 
of other goods, so that now a com- 
plete line of motor supplies and ac- 
cessories is being carried. 

This line includes casings and 
tubes, spark plugs, electric bat- 
teries, lamps, horns, vulcanizers, 
goggles, patches and other repair 
material, gloves, metal polish, oil- 
ers, all kinds of lubricating oil, 
heavy grease, gasoline, signal oil 
for tail lamps, linseed oil, soap, 
grinding compound for’ valves, 
springs, cotter pins, hexagon nuts, 
etc. The profit to the dealer is 

















A show case display of motor accessories in store of Merkle-Miller Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“THE KIND THAT 
GRIPS THE TRADE” 





\ 


It’s one thing to get Automobilists 
to your store—quite a different thing 
to grip their trade and hold them. 


Diamond Squeegee Tread Tires do 
all three things and give your customer 
long mileage besides. 


You'll be surprised to see what trade win- 
ners Diamond Tires are. Hardware Dealers 
all over the country are waking up to the big 
profits there are in Auto Accessories. 


The Autoist pays cash, spends money 
freely and is constantly buying things for his 
car. More than 25,000 Dealers, many in the 
Hardware business have already “cashed in” 
on Diamond Tires. Have you? 





You'll want to as soon as you get our 
Special Proposition to Dealers, Dealer Helps 
and details regarding the Diamond Silent 
Salesman. 













Drop us a line right now before something 
else claims your attention. Address 


\ 
a\\! 
a\\\ 





Diamond Tires 


Hardware Dealers Bureau, AKRON, OHIO. 
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good in all the lines and practically 
all sales are made on a cash basis. 
The experience of the company with 
its trade has been that automobile 
users are close buyers when it 
comes to motor supplies. The sup- 
plies needed for a car count up 
pretty fast and a slight saving on 
each one of a large number of items 
makes in the aggregate quite a re- 
spectable sum during the year. 
However, with prices that are at- 
tractive a good margin of profit is 
left for the dealer. 

In tires the company carries 
about forty casings of various sizes 
in stock, except during the winter 
time, when this number is reduced 
to about fifteen. A similar sized 
stock of tubes is kept. Its casings 
are all of one make, as its experi- 
ence has shown that it is not de- 
sirable to try to carry the large 
stock that would be necessary if it 
carried various makes of tires. 
However, if a customer wants a cas- 
ing or tube not kept in stock the 
desired make is secured. The de- 
mand for automobile supplies has 
enabled the company to build up a 
very good tire business. When a 


man drops into the store to buy 
some motor sundries, or perhaps 
purchase a patch for one of his 
tires a good chance is given to ask 
him about the condition of his tires 
and invite him to come back when 
he needs to purchase a new tire. He 
is assured good treatment and is 
told that the store’s prices are as 
low as anybody’s, and possibly 
slightly lower than charged at some 
other places. If nothing else has 
an effect the intimation regarding 
attractive prices makes an impres- 
sion upon the customer and he is 
pretty sure to come back when he 
wants a tire. In this way a profit- 
able and growing trade in tires has 
been developed. 

The store has been particularly 
successful in building up a very fine 
business in batteries among auto- 
mobile users. When the store start- 
ed to sell motor supplies it bought 
a dozen dry cell batteries at a time. 
As the demand increased it bought 
them by the barrel. Now it is sell- 
ing twenty to twenty-five barrels of 
batteries a year, a good share of 
which go to automobile users. 

Only one line of motor accessories 
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has been found unprofitable, and 
that is lamps. The experience of 
the store is that these are slow sell- 
ers for the reason that a motorist 
wishing a new lamp usually goes to 
the agency that handles his make of 
car in order to secure a duplicate 
of his old lamp. Besides, there are 
so many makes of lamps that too 
much money would be tied up in 
stock if a store tried to keep a fair- 
ly complete assortment. However, 
the store does some business in tail 
lamps, as there is often an emer- 
gency demand for these because of 
lamps being broken in accidents. A 
driver who has lost his tail lamp in 
an accident and is threatened with 
arrest by a policeman if he does not 
secure another, is likely to purchase 
a new lamp at about the first store 
where one can be found. 

A good business is done in elec- 
trical horns, but the store does 
not find much call for automobile 
clocks. 

Two show cases on one side of the 
store are used exclusively for the 
display of motor accessories and 
supplies, and other supplies are kept 
on shelves. 


PRODUCTS OF MOTOR ACCESSORY MAKERS 


Horsey No-Cement Inner 
Liner 


The Horsey no-cement inner liner is 
made of four to five layers of the 
highest grade rubber and cotton tire 
fabric, for reinforcing automobile 





Horsey no-cement liner 


tires (inside) between tube and cas- 
ing. These liners are made the cor- 
rect form and size of a tire, over an 
iron tire core, in exactly the same 
manner and with the same care a tire 
is made. Each liner is individually 
quilt stitched before being cured, 
which insures full strength and per- 
fect adhesion of fabric, preventing 
the loosening and separation of the 
different layers and overcoming sepa- 
ration which damages an inner tube. 
The patented method of quilt stitch 
ing this inner liner makes it practi- 
cally a new carcass that stands every 
strain put upon it. The side that 
goes against the inside of the tire is 


coated and treated with a special vul- 
canizing cement compound, which, 
under the action of the tire, vulcan- 
izes the liner to the tire, so that it 
cannot creep or injure the inner tube. 
Horsey no-cement inner liners retail 
at from $4.50 to $11, according to size 
of tire to be fitted. Horsey no-cement 
quilt-stitch blowout patches and Hor- 
sey’s no-cement inner liners are man- 
ufactured by the Horsey Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Diamond Edge” Slip Joint 
Plier 


The “Diamond Edge” slip joint 
plier has just been brought out by the 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., and is_ particularly 
adapted to automobile work, for the 
3/16-in. narrow jaw allows it to be 
inserted in narrow places where it 
operates with ease. It is a tool that 
can be used as a plier, wire cutter, 
pipe and nut wrench, screw driver 
and “Prestolite” tank key. It can 

















“Diamond Edge” slip joint pliers 


also be used to loosen or tighten nuts 
or bolts, pull cotter pins, etc., and it 
takes a pipe of % to 1 in. 

It is full nickel plated and highly 
polished, has knurled handles and is 
forged from the best grade of cru- 
cible tool steel. The cutters are oil 
tempered, the jaws hardened and the 


-_puncture, 


face of the jaws is scored. The plier 
has mill pipe teeth and large patent 
head bolt with nut. The length is 5 
and 6% in. Each plier is packed in 
an individual red leather case. 


Horsey No-Cement Patch 


The Horsey no-cement patch is 
made of a very tough elastic, open 
steam-cured red rubber stock, thick in 
the center and tapered to thin edges. 
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Horsey no-cement inner tube patch 


Its elasticity makes it stretch with the 
tube when inflated. Its thickness in 
the center gives it strength over the 
and having thin edges 
makes it conform to the surface of 
the tube, which prevents the friction 
against the inner surface of the tire 
from moving the patch from its orig- 
inal position. To the cured part of 
the patch is permanently attached by 
a special process a layer of the very 
best high-grade uncured rubber stock 
especially made and compounded for 
this particular use and purpose. The 
red rubber of the Horsey patch is 
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ELECTRIC WARNING SIGNAL oc 


The Sparton warns! It doesn't make pretty 
music, nor work pretty often—it warns! 


Its clear dominant note crystallizes the hesi- 
tant pedestrian’s thought—it makes him move. 


And since it warns him in good time, he 
holds no grudge against the autoist. 


Sparton is made in a size to “‘fit’’ every car 


and every motor boat. 


It doesn’t stay in stock. 
Write. 
Prices from $7.00 to $15.00. 


The Sparks-Withington Co. 


Jackson, Michigan, wa & & 








Narco vulcanizing 
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compounded by a special process that 
when cured it becomes the most elas- 
tic and the only non-blooming patch 
used and sold as a no-cement patch. 
By the blooming of cured rubber is 
meant the condition this rubber as- 
sumes when one of its compounds 
comes to the surface, causing a white 
coating which will greatly decrease 
the life of rubber, and it will also 
separate from a patch made from 
such rubber any raw gum that may 
be applied to same. These no-cement 
patches are packed in large and small 
kits, the former containing 12 patches 
and the latter 8 patches, retailing for 
$1 and 50 cents, respectively. Manu- 
factured by the Horsey Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Horsey No-Cement Quilt- 
Stitch Blowout Patch 


The Horsey no-cement quilt-stitch 
blowout patch is made of five layers 
of high-grade rubber and cotton fab- 
ric. It fits the tire from bead to bead 









HORSE 
NO TENT 
“QUILY STITCH” 
BLOV NT Rit] 


Horsey blowout patch 


and is long and strong. The difficulty 
with many blowout patches is that 
being short and skimped, they do not 
have sufficient clinging surface 
around a repair, hence the patch 
bulges and leaks. Horsey blowout 
patches extend several inches around 
all sizes of the repair, and as they 
vulcanize themselves securely in place, 
bulging or leakage is impossible. 
These blowout patches are made in 
four sizes, from No. 1 to No. 4, for 
38-inch, 3%-inch, 4-inch and 4%-inch 
tires, retailing at 75 cents, $1, $1.25 
and $1.50, respectively. 


“Narco” Tire Repair 
Products 


The “Narco” tire repair products, 
manufactured by the National Rub- 
ber Company, St. Louis, Mo., com- 
prise the following: “Narco” auto 





Narco auto patching 
cement 


outfits 


patching cement, “Narco” cementless 
patches and “Narco” vulcanizing out- 
fits. The “Narco” patching cement is 
a very high-grade, concentrated, air- 
drying patching cement for tire tubes. 
It is supplied in handsomely labeled 
cans and tubes, ranging in sizes from 





1,300,000 MOTOR CARS IN 
UNITED STATES 


TJ #4 latest census places the 

number of motor cars in 
service in the United States at 
1,300,000, which is twice as 
many cars as are in service in 
the balance of the world. Bo- 
livia, South America, has only 
five motor cars. The principal 
reason for this is that the coun- 
try has practically no wagon 
roads, the only ways for travel- 
ing being by trails over many 
tortuous mountain passes. This 
is indeed a very backward coun- 
try, due principally to the lack 
of transportation facilities. The 
contrast between the most ad- 
vanced country and Bolivia car- 
ries with it an excellent lesson 
for reflection. 

All tendencies this spring 
lead toward a greatly increased 
business in motor car acces- 
sories. The motor car and ac- 
cessory business in the United 
States is highly favored by 
many encouraging conditions 
which other countries do not so 
fully enjoy. Public highways 
have been wonderfully wm- 
proved in the United States dur- 
ing the past five years and this 
movement toward improving 
and placing the public highways 
upon a more lasting foundation 
is going on apace. 

Within the next ten years the 
highways for thousands of miles 
stretching across the country in 
main arteries, and crossed from 
north to south by good roads, 
will have been established. 
Then the motor car and acces- 
sory business will have become 
one of the most active businesses 
in the country. It is well ad- 
vanced on its way toward such 
a most satisfactory condition 
now, but more good roads will 
increase the business in motor 
cars and accessories ’way beyond 
most persons’ expectations. 











a 1-ounce tube at 10 cents to a 1-quart 
can at $1.35. “Narco” cementless 
patches have a great adhesive qual- 
ity, with a molded finish and feather 
edge, and require no acid or cement 
in their application to a hole in an 
inner tube. Each patch is protected 
with a strip of Holland cloth. Each 
box contains twelve patches, three 
sizes, one circular and two elliptical. 
With these sizes one can adopt the 
patch best adapted to the nature of 
the repair. A box of 12 patches re- 
tails for 50 cents. “Narco” vulcaniz- 
ing outfits are put up for the conveni- 
ence of the motorist who operates a 
small vulcanizer. Outfit consists of a 
can of “Narco” five-minute cure vul- 
canizing cement and the choice of 
stock. It is put up in compact form 
and can be easily carried in the tool 
box. The company puts up four dif- 
ferent assortments of this outfit, each 
of which retails for 50 cents. 
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Crane’s Wheel Remover 


Crane’s wheel remover is an in- 
valuable device for work on motor 
cars, whether stored and worked upon 
in public or private garages. It will 
quickly and easily remove auto fly- 
wheels, transmission and cam shaft 
gears, commutators, sprockets, collars, 
pulleys, propellers, couplings, etc. 
The point of the screw is flat with in- 
serted tempered tool steel point. It 

















Urane’s wheel remover 


will not spread centers. The strain 
is taken on the flat point of the screw. 
Retails for $7.20 for a two-arm puller 
and $9.60 for a three-arm puller. 
Manufactured by the Crane Puller 
Company, Arlington, Mass. 


Royal Valve Grinding Set 


The Royal valve grinding set in- 
cludes all the special tools and arti- 
cles that the Ford car owner needs 
for grinding valves and removing 
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Royal valve lifter 


carbon from the motor. The instruc- 
tions sent with each set are plainly 
written and will enable anyone to do 
the work. The set consists of the 
Royal valve spring lifter, wrench 
socket to fit cylinder head bolts, tool 





Royal valve grinding outfit 


for rotating valves in grinding, thick- 
ness gauge for adjusting push rods 
and two grades of valve grinding 
paste, coarse and fine. Manufactured 
by W. L. Smith, 78 Clinton street, 
Newark, N. J. 


CHARLES S. MONSON, who recently 
opened offices in the Dime Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich., has become 
factory representative for the Moto- 
meter Company, of New York. 
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The advertisement below appears in the following publications this Spring: Saturday 
Evening Post, Literary Digest, Colliers, Life, Scientific American. In addition it will 
appear in a list of farm papers atu in a list of automobile papers. 


To the Trade 
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Fuel and Repairs 


You can lower these expenses 


In three years’ time supplies and 
repairs occasionally cost as much as 
the original price of a car. 

Careless lubrication is responsible 
for most of this expense. 

A canvass among New York re- 
pair shops showed that about one- 
half of the automobile engine 
troubles are caused by incorrect 
lubrication. 

There are two things that must 
always be considered in an oil. One 
is its quality. The other is its fit- 
ness for your motor. 

Low-quality oil in time may bring 
practically every trouble a motor 
can face. 

Oil of a body which is incorrect 
for your motor brings many penal- 
ties—heating and seizing of bear- 
ings, worn wrist pins, poor com- 
pression, breaking of parts, excess 
carbon deposit, smoking or over- 
heating of engine and many other 
troubles. 

Aside from repair troubles you 
must face a plain fact: 


The more power you waste the more 
fuel you must consume. 


You cannot get perfect lubrication 
unless the quality is right, and the body 
of your oil suits— 


(1) Your type of lubrication system. 
(2) Your piston clearance. 


(3) Your bearing design and adjust- 
ment. 


(4) Your bore and stroke. 

(5) Your engine speed. 

(6) The size and location of valves. 
(7) Your cooling system. 


Gargoyle Mobiloils are sold by a Chart 
which specifies the correct grade for each 
car. 

They are backed by almost 50 years’ 
experience which has won for us the 
world-leadership in scientific lubrication. 

If you do not at present use the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloils specified for your 

car, you may feel almost certain that 
your bills for fuel and repairs are higher 
than they should be. 

Consult the partial Chart printed be- 
low. Make a note of the grade speci- 
fied for your car. Then make certain 
that you get it. If your car is not 
mentioned send for our complete Chart 
of Recommendations. 

It is safest to buy in original barrels, 
half-barrels and sealed five and one-gal- 
lon cans. See that the red Gargoyle, 


our mark of manufacture, is on the con- 
tainer. 

On request we will mail a pamphlet 
on the Lubrication of Automobile En- 
gines. It describes in detail the common 
engine troubles and gives their causes 
and remedies. 

The various grades of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic.” 


They can be secured from reliable 
garages, automobile supply houses, hard- 
ware stores, and others who supply 
lubricants. 

For information, kindly address any 
inquiry to our nearest office. 


Vacuum Oil Co. 
Rochester, U. S. A. 


Specialists in the te ~~ eed he 
high-grade lubricants for 
class of machinery. Obtainable 


everywhere in the world. 
BRANCHES: 
Detroit, Ford Bldg. 
Boston, 49 Federal St. 
New York, 61 Broadway 
Chicago, Fisher Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Fulton Bldg. Philadelphia, 4th & 
Chestnut Sts. Indianapolis, Indiana Pythian 
Bldg. Minneapolis, Plymouth Bldg. 


A guide to correct Automobile lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. 
For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A.’’ The recommendations cover 


‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A,”’ ‘‘Are 


means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’’ 


both pleasure and A. vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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Spring “Clean-up” Campaign 
Continued from page 62 


malaria find their way into the blood through the 
saliva of the mosquito, and probably in no other 
known way. These germs then multiply in the 
blood of the person bitten and produce poisons 
which cause the various forms of the disease 
known as malaria, malarial fever or ague. 


How to Get Rid of Existing Mosquitoes 


“Kill every mosquito you see about your house. 
If they exist in great numbers destroy them by 
fumigation with sulphur or insect powder. The 
burning of most insect powders simply stupefies 
and does not kill mosquitoes. When so stupefied 
they fall to the floor and should then be collected 
and burned. 

“Every mosquito killed in winter or spring will 
diminish the number of mosquitoes in the summer 
by thousands. 

“The breeding females of the mosquito, which 
are the only ones that survive from one season to 
another, pass the winter preferably in cellars, 
vaults or damp, dark shelters of any kind. Hun- 
dreds of these breeders occupy a single place of 
such kind, and those in our houses can be de- 
stroyed by fumigation at houseck aning time in 
the spring, before they leave their winter quarters 
to produce their broods. 

“Where it is necessary to have water standing 
in tanks, barrels or other such receptacles, keep 
them closely covered with fine wire screens. See 
that the covers of all cesspools are absolutely 
tight and the vents tightly screened. 

“Where neither drainage nor covering of recep- 
tacles is practicable the surface of all standing 
water should be covered with a film of kerosene 
oil. The object in putting oil on the water is to 
cut off the air supply of the “wrigglers” and “tum- 
blers,” for after leaving the eggs the mosquito 
young require air to sustain their lives. They get 
the necessary air by coming to the surface of the 
water and are called “wrigglers” and “tumblers” 
on account of their motions when rising to the 
surface. A film of oil prevents them from getting 


Chicken Hatching in Window 


HE west window of the store of the Star Hard- 
ware Company, on Union street, Rockville, 
Conn., has been attracting much attention for the 

















Windows of Star Hardware Company, showing Cyphers 
electric incubator and brooder 


past few weeks. This enterprising firm has had on 
exhibition a Cyphers electric incubator and a Cy- 
phers brooder, making practical demonstration of 
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the needed air and they are destroyed by choking. 
“One ounce of oil is sufficient to cover 15 sq. ft. 
of water. The oil should be renewed once a week 
during the breeding season. 
“The best way to prevent mosquitoes is to pre- 
vent their breeding places.” 


Mosquitoes Are Annoying and Disease-Breeding Pests 


“Mosquitoes are one of our pests. They annoy 
us and destroy our peace and happiness on the 
otherwise pleasant summer evenings. They are 
a menace to health not only when they interfere 
with the rest we should have by undisturbed sleep, 
but also since they are carriers of disease. 

“Mosquitoes must have'still water to breed in. 
The eggs require stagnant water for their devel- 
opment, and cannot develop in any other way. A 
single generation of mosquitoes about your home 
will soon disappear unless the females can find 
stagnant water on or near your premises on which 
their eggs can be laid and developed, which, under 
the most favorable conditions and in the warmest 
weather, requires at least ten days’ time. There- 
fore, no standing water, no mosquitoes. 


How Mosquitoes Multiply 


“A female mosquito lays from 200 to 300 eggs at 
a time, and she carefully selects standing water 
for the breeding place. She has no choice in the 
matter, as the eggs must have still water for their 
development. No amount of filth in the water 
prevents the eggs from developing where the 
mother mosquito has placed them. Cesspools, 
drains, open sewer catchbasins, foul street gut- 
ters, stable yard pools, tin cans and dirty recep- 
tacles on dumping grounds are just acceptable to 
the mosquito as the clearest pond or the cleanest 
rain barrel.” 


Hardware Stores Profit 


Incidentally the hardware merchants of Phila- 
delphia profited from the “clean-up” week. They 
sold paints, window screen, garden tools, shovels, 
rakes, lawn and garden seed and many other such 
items galore. They all vote to make the “clean- 
up” an annual affair. 

Why not try it in your town? 


the efficiency of these essentials for poultrymen. 


Sixty eggs were placed in the electric incubator. 
After testing out fourteen eggs which were not 
good, 35 chickens were hatched out from 46 eggs, 
a very good percentage. It must not be forgotten 
that it is impossible to keep the temperature of the 
window even, as the transom in the store door is 
open throughout the day. 

The little chicks, which are Rhode Island Reds, 
are now brooding in the Cyphers electric incu- 
bator. 

The Star Hardware Company found this a very 
profitable advertisement—it created interest and 
talk and was the means of selling many incubators 
and brooders. 


THE KNOXVILLE TINWARE MFG. COMPANY, Knoxville, 
Tenn., is now under new management. The former 
owners under the firm name of the Moncrief-Lenoir 
Mfg. Company, have established a plant at Houston, 
Texas. 


THE A. J. KIRSTEN COMPANY, Escanaba, Mich., 
manufacturers of stump pullers, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000. The company requests 
catalogs on chain, wire rope, and drop forgings. 
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A Special Plug for 
Every Make of Car 


and money back if you are 
not satisfied. That is the 
Jeffery - Dewitt proposition 
which backs up every dealer 
handling the line, and makes 
these plugs the best selling 
high grade plugs on the 
market. 

This Ford Special, for in- 
stance, has won an instant and 
world-wide fame as “the 
popular plug for the popular 
car.” 

Other special plugs equally 
reliable are the Hupmobile, 








FORD sPpeciaAL Krit, Chandler, etc., etc. 


This complete line alone enables you 
to recommend the right plug always— 
whether you know all about ignition 


ft 


troubles or not. 


The material in all J-D Spark 
Plugs, for motor cars, motor 
boats and stationary engines, is 
the very finest. All metal parts 
are accurately machined; bush- 





ings are case-hardened; porce-  guick Special 
75c. 


é 


Overland Special 


lains won't crack. 
A new form of packing pre- 
vents compression leakage, and 


reinforces the porcelain, making 






it practically indestructible. 


Hardware men can make good 
profits handling this standard, 
well-advertised brand, which 
tens of thousands of motorists 


insist on having. 


Write for price lists and get 
the Jeffery-Dewitt profit-sharing yw 


*,° Packard Special 
proposition. $1.25 


JEFFERY-DEWITT CO. 


69 Butler Ave., Detroit, U. S. A. 











Just What 
Everybody 
Has Been 

Waiting for — 
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Havers, Detroiter, Rambler, 











A Power Lawn Mower 
at a Moderate Price 


Mr. R. E. Olds, the famous inventor and manu- 
facturer of automobiles and gasoline engines, saw 
that a simple, reliable, light-weight power lawn 
mower was an absolute necessity. When he be- 
gan investigating this matter, he found that the 
heavy power lawn mowers on the market and the 
numerous horse-drawn mowers were unsatisfac- 
tory for soft wet sod and hillside work. So he 
turned his attention and energy toward solving 
the problem, and solve it he did. 


The ideal power lawn mower will do more 


-and better work than the horse-drawn mower. 


It will turn sharper corners and work in places 
where the horse cannot be used. It is a lawn 
roller as well as a lawn mower and leaves the 
lawn in perfect condition,—as smooth as velvet. 
It has a 35-inch cut and travels from 2 to 3 miles 
an hour, and all the operator has to do is to 
steer. It has been thoroughly tried out and has 
given the best of satisfaction. It is invaluable 
for parks, large estates, golf links, etc. 


The Demand is Here 
Reap the Profits 


A month ago, when we first told the public about 
the Ideal Power Lawn Mower, we received a great 
many inquiries from hardware dealers and found 
the trade in a most receptive mood. Now is the 
time to secure the agency for your territory. The 
demand is already created, because the Ideal fills 
a need that no one has been able to supply before, 
We are advertising in large space in such publica- 
tions as ‘‘American City,’’ “Country Life in Amer- 
ica,’”” “House Beautiful,’ ‘‘House and Garden,”’ 
‘‘American Homes and Gardens,” “‘Suburban Life,”’ 
“Golf,”’ “Golfers’ Magazine,” ‘‘Life,’’ and every 
reader is being familiarized with this new inven- 


The Price, $375 


permits of a trade discount that will prove very 
attractive to you. The sale of one “Ideal’’ will 
amount to more profit than a score of ordinary 
sales which take ten times as much energy to make. 


Write for booklet and 
complete information 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
409 Kalamazoo St., LANSING, MICH. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—Reg. O. Brown has purchased the 
Art Ashton hardware business, at 833 King Street, E., which 
consists of the following lines: Baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, cutlery, dog collars, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods, and washing machines. 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The Philips Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $16,000. The busi- 
ness is both wholesale and retail and consists of the follow- 
ing lines, on which catalogs are requested: Baseball goods, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, fish- 
ing tackle, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
wagons and washing machines. 

MENA, ARK.—The Watkins Hardware Company has opened 
for business. The lines carried are the followinig: Baseball 
goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lino- 
leum, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
and washing machines. 

RIVERSIDE, CaL.—The Hinde Hardware Company will re- 
move its hardware store, sheet metal shop and plumbing busi- 
ness to Los Angeles, about July 1. The new address will be 
3218 and 3220 South Main street. 

YorsBA LINDA, CaL.—R. A. Shook and W. E. Ware, under 
the firm name of the Yorba Linde Hardware Company have 
opened a general hardware store and will carry the following 
articles: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dynamite, electrical household spe- 
cialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
wagons, buggies, and washing machines. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL.—The Powell-Doner Sporting Goods 
Company has moved into new and commodious quarters, at 18 
East Pikes Peak avenue. The new store room is 145 x 25 
feet, and is fitted with the most modern display cases and 
fixtures. Catalogs requested on automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, dog collars, fishing tackle, hammocks and tents, 
sporting goods, toys and games. 

BRISTOL, CONN.—L. M. Case has opened a hardware store 
at 14 Summer street. Catalogs requested on baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, hammocks, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
pumps, shelf hardware and sporting goods. 

LAKE WoRTH, F'LA.—M. Greenberg has moved his hardware 
store here from Daytona, and will conduct the business under 
the name of the Pioneer Hardware Company. Catalogs re- 
= on general hardware, housefurnishings and sporting 
goods. 

BUSHNELL, ILL.—G. A. Cadwalader has moved his hardware 
stock into more commodious quarters. 

DwIGutT, ILL.—H. V. Scott has purchased a half interest in 
the Larson & Son hardware store. The firm will continue 
under the name of Scott & Larson. 

East MOLINE, ILL.—C. H. Dalrymple, proprietor of the 
Diamond Edge Hardware Store on Seventh street has opened 
another store on State street and will carry the following 
lines: Baseball goods, bicycles, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, furnaces, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lino- 
leum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons and buggies and 
washing machines. The store will be known as the Diamond 

Edge Hardware Store No. 2. 

: ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Forest City Hardware Company has 
added the store at 1107 to the space already occupied at 1105, 
and from now on will occupy the double store. The regular 
line consists of the following, to which sporting goods and 
automobile accessories have been added recently: Baseball 
goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop and washing 
machines. 

URBANA, ILL.—Freeman & Son have leased a building at 
110 Main street, which they will occupy about July 1, after 
the building has been remodeled. It will be two stories high 
with a depth of 120 feet. The hardware people will occupy 
the first floor and basement, and the upper floor will be 
divided into offices. Catalogs requested on builders’ hardware. 

BATTLE GROUND, INpD.—The Garrott & Francis Hardware 
Company has recently opened a store here and will carry the 
following lines: Buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, gasoiine engines, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, 
prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

GREENCASTLE, IND.—A. G. Broadstreet has opened a store 
here and requests catalogs on vehicles, agricultural imple- 
ments and gas engines, etc. 

MONTPELIER, IND.—J. F. Maddox has added a new imple- 
ment room, 36 x 90 to his hardware store, making in all a 
floor space of 13,050 feet. Catalogs requested on bathroom 


fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lime 
and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, wagons, buggies, and washing machines. 

MULBERRY, IND.—The Kent-Beavers Hardware Company 
has sold its business to Joshua Shepherd. 

NEW CASTLE, IND.—John Tuell has bought the hardware 
business of J. C. Ferrier & Son and will carry hardware, 
stoves, buggies and wagons. 

STATE LINE, IND.—John Q. Allison has opened a new hard- 
ware store here and will carry the following lines: Buggy 
whips, churns, cream separators, cutlery, gasoline engines, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf 
hardware, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 

ALLERTON, 14.—N. L. Mace has sold a half interest in his 
hardware business to P. M. Parsons. The firm name will be 
Mace & Parsons. 

Fort MADISON, Ia.—The Stebbins Hardware Company has 
made extensive improvements in its store. The business is 
both wholesale and retail. Catalogs requested on general 
and heavy hardware. 

KLEMME, Is.—C. W. Wiles has purchased an up-to-date 
line of hardware and has opened a store here, and will carry 
the following lines: Automobile accessories, bathroom fix- 
tures, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop and washing machines. 

KNOXVILLE, Ia.—W. C. Ramsay has sold his hardware busi- 
ness to George Amos and W. O. Davies. The new firm will 
conduct the business under the name of the Amos-Davies 
Hardware Company. 

LAKE PARK, [s.—A. Jones has sold his interest in the Jones 
Implement Company to C. H. Boyer. The firm name will be 
Boyer & Stackbarth. 

Le Mars, Ia.—The Herman Prust hardware business has 
been sold to Will Koenig and R. Bower, who will continue 
the business under the firm name of the Koenig-Bowers 
Hardware Company. 

LISBON, Ia.—F. T. Richards has bought a farm implement 
business here. 

KNOXVILLE, IA.—W. C. Ramsay has disposed of his hard- 
ware business here to the Amos-Davies Hardware Company, 
who has added implements to the general line, which consists 
of the following: Baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
wagons and buggies, and washing machines. 

Sioux City, Ia.—The Orcutt Company has suffered a fire 
loss, which is fully covered by insurance. 

STRUBBLE, Ia.—Hauff Bros. have opened an implement 
business here, and will carry farm implements, pumps and 
wagons and buggies. 

WAVERLY, IA.—H. C. Todd has opened a hardware store 
here and will carry the following lines: Automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, hammocks and tents, home barbers’ supplies, lubricat- 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. 

ADMIRE, KAN.—F. W. Kneeland has bought the Drenning 
hardware stock at Glasco and added it to his own, which con- 
sists of the following: Automobile accessories, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, cream separators, 
cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines, on which catalogs are 
requested. 

HILLsSBorRO, KAN.—The Duekin hardware business has been 
bought by the Cornelson Hardware Company. 

KINGMAN, Kan.—The Summers, Ferguson Company has 
been succeeded by the Clark W. Summers Implement Com- 
pany. 

MANHATTAN, KAn.—W. A. Pitman and B. G. Lowe, under 
the firm name of Pitman & Lowe, have opened an implement 
business here, and will carry cream separators, gasoline en- 
gines, heavy farm implements and wagons and buggies. 

FALMOUTH, Micu.—Willison & Buttermore request catalogs 
on furniture and iron beds, refrigerators, kitchen cabinets 
and kitchen housefurnishings. Linoleum, fishing tackle, base- 
ball goods, automobile accessories and sporting goods are 
the new lines added to the general stock. 

Muir, Micu.—Joseph J. Hetler has bought the Muir hard- 
ware business. Catalogs requested on general hardware, 
housefurnishings and sporting goods. 

POMPEII, MicH.—Earl Derry has bought the hardware 
stock of Peters & Wood. The lines carried are the follow- 
ing: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, crockery 
and glassware, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, 
sporting goods, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 

St. JosEPH, Micu.—After fifty years in the -retaiP busi- 
ness, the last twenty-one years of which he has conducted a 
big hardware store, John F. Duncan has sole out his stock 
and retired from active commercial life. 
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Your fixed expenses go on just the same whether you 
are making a profit of twenty-five cents, fifty cents 


or even more on each Saw sale. 
Then why not sell a line of Manufacturers Brand 


Saws that pays the biggest legitimate profit and that 
helps to build up your reputation for selling depend- 


able merchandise? 
ca 
Silver 
Steel \ V 
are intrinsically worth more. SILVER STEEL is actually the 
finest steel that has ever been used in Saw Blades. On account 
of this fact, together with their scientific and exclusive construc- 


tion, they are in a class by themselves. A class where you need 
iear no competition—where you can ask and receive a fair profit. 


Ask any carpenter who has used an ATKINS SILVER STEEL 
SAW. He'll tell you that they are the “Finest on Earth.”’ 


any Atkins Dealer can advertise his Saw stock 
without costing him one cent. Our co-operative 
methods and selling helps are a ‘‘cinch” for the 
progressive merchant who wants to do some good 
effective advertising. A post card addressed to 
our Advertising Dept. at Indianapolis will bring a 
hearty response. 


lf you are not now selling ATKINS SILVER STEEL 
SAWS, there is yet time to put them in stock for 
the Spring demand. Write to-day to the nearest 
address below and we'll tell you how and where 
to buy them to the best advantage and will interest 
ourselves in ‘Helping You to Sell.”’ 

The Atkins line includes not only Hand, Rip and Panel Saws, 
Lut a “‘Perfect Saw for Every Purpose,” such as WOOD Pe Sg 
SAWS, COMPASS, KEYHOLE, BACK, PRUNING, . 2 
BUTCHER, HACK SAW BLADES and so forth, as well as 
TROWELS, CORN KNIVES and a big line of Specialties and 
Saw Fitting Tools. Write for our catalog. 


Atkins Always Ahead! 











SAWS 


Home Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Factory—Hamilton, Ont. 


Branches carrying complete stocks in the following cities. 
E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Vancouver, B. C. 


Address 


Atlanta, 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Sydney, N. S. W. 
Memphis, New York City, Seattle, 


Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, Wolverhampton, Ltd., Wolverhampton, England, 
Agents for Great Britain. 
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shown above is our 


No.91 ONEIDA JUMP 
TRAP 


It is made with Double Jaws, giving a Double Grip and 
Double Hold. 


Prevents the animal escaping 
by gnawing its foot. Also 
prevents breaking the bone. 








Ask your dealer especially for this Double Jawed No. 91 Oneida 
Jump Trap. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrtp. 


ONEIDA, N. Y. 





